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~ Review of elo Books. 


The Poems of Ossian, translated by 
James Macpherson, Esq. Authen- 
ticated, illustrated, and explained, 
By Hugh Campbell, Esq. F. A. S. 
Ed. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 700. London, 
1822. 

We confess ourselves admirers of the 


Poems of Ossian, nor is our admiration | 


in the least dimiuished by a firm con- 
viction that they are almost wholly the 
productious of James Macpherson ; in- 
deed, we are at a loss to conceive how 
any person can still believe in their au- 


thenticity, after reading Mr. Malcolm | 


Laing’s Critical and Historical Disser- 
tation on the subject, and the Report 


ofthe Committee of the Highland So- | vantad ih aaa taa ome dle 
. ° . | >( > * - y C ( ‘ 
ciety, in 1810, which was drawn up by | 1! < eee stiles 


Mr. Mackenzie, the chairman of the 
committee, 
ing wethought conclusive, contended 
that the poems published — by 
pherson contained several false and in- 
correct allusious to the History of Bri- 
tain; that the manners depicted in Os- 
sian were more retined than those in the 
Highlands at a much later period; and 


heexhibited several palpable imitations | Foe : 
of the Greek and Roman classics, with | S¢@tches, seems so fully convinced that he 
> « « as: Ss» | 


which it will scarcely be contended 
that Ossian was acquainted, 
The Report of the Committee of the 


Mr. Laing, whose reason~ | 


by Mac-. 
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was In use to supply chasms, and to give 
connection by inserting passages which 
he did not find, and to add what he con- 
ceived to be dignity and delicacy to the 
original composition, by striking out pas- 
sages, by softening incidents, by refining 
the language, in short, by changing what 
he considered as too simple or too rude 
for a modern ear, and elevating what in 
his opinion was below the standard of 
good poetry. ‘To what degree, however, 
he exercised those liberties, it is imposst- 
ble for the committee to determine. The 
advantages he possessed, which the com- 
mittee began its inquiries too late to enjoy, 
of collating from the oral recitation of a 
number of persors now no more, a very 
great number of the «ame poems on the 
same subjects, and collating those diffe- 
rent copies or editions, if they may be so 
called, rejecting what was spurious or cor- 


another, something more genuine and ex- 


cellent in its place, afforded him an op- 


after a most laborious and diligent in-_ 


quiry, states that,— 


‘The committee can with confidence | ; 
determined, he says, * to leave Ossian 


state its opinion that such poetry did ex- 


Rg spall: 4 
ist: that it was common, general, and in | 


freat abundance; that it was of a most 
Mpressive and striking sort, in a high de- 
gree eloquent, tender, and sublime. ‘The 
committee is possessed of no documents 
to shew how much of his collection Mr. 
M. Obtained in the form of what he has 
Biven to the world. The poems and frag- 
inents which the committee has been able 
fo preserve, contain often the substance, 
aud sometimes almost the literal expres- 
ion, the ¢psissima verba, of passages 
Biven by Mr. Macpherson in the poems 
of which he has published translations ; 
but the committee has not been able to 
Obtain any one poem, the same in title 
and tenor with the poems published by 


“un. It is inclined to believe that he | bard fourteen centuries ago. 


; 





portunity of putting together what might 
fairly enough be called an original whole ; 
of much more beauty and with much 
fewer blemishes than the committee be- 
lieves it now possible for any person or 
combination of persons to obtain.’ 

Mr. Campbell, who is certainly en- 
titled to great praise for his unremitting 
zeal and industry to his ingenious re- 


las established the authenticity of Os- 
sian, that he speaks contemptuously of 
those whoevendoubtit. Malcolm Laing 


wd ~ . . . / es NJ ‘ ‘ ‘ %* ASSi ’ 
Highland Society, which was formed | he calls a ‘ parallel passage hunter, 


and avoids entering imto any refutation 
of what he calls ‘the verbiage of former 
sticklers, editors, and coni:mentators ;’ 


standing before posterity on the two 
rocks upon which I have now placed 
him—geoyraphy and history.’ 

Mr. Campbell principally rests the 
authenticity of Ossian’s Poems on his 
having traced in Lreland some of the 
scites of the battles and other events re- 
lated in them, as well as the identity of 
some of the personages mentioned; but 
if he had ascertained the identity of all 
the heroes of Ossian, and of every scene 
deseribed in these poems, these would 


not have established that Ossian was an 


epic poet, or that the works attributed | 
to him were really the productions of a | 


It has never been contended that 
these poems were the pure fictions of 
Macpherson; it was well known that 
many traditionary tales did exist of the 
personages and the wars mentioned ba 
the poems, and of these Macpherson 
fully and ably availed himself. Hav- 
ing said thus much, we shall quote 
from a part of Mr. Campbell's tugeni- 
ous dissertation, his illustration of Te- 
mora. He says,— 

‘The many remains of antiquity in this 
neighbourhood —such as ruins, caves, anc 
stones, on the scites of battles, render Con- 
nor- beyond a doubt the ‘l emorah, ‘Team- 
rah, or Gimania of the ancients. [tis si- 
tuate about twelve miles west of Carrick- 
fergus—Tura—and nearly in the angle 
formed by Lochneagh and the river Bann 
to the east,. on the banks of Kellswater, 
a tributary’of the Bann, or, rather, the 
Inain water. 

‘There is a tradition extant, that this 
was the residence or castle of a king, 
named Connor, whose name it still bears! 
—and, from many concurrent circum- 
stances, | am bold to assert, that all the 
scenery around Connor agrees as perfectly 
in every point with the description of Os- 
sian, as the scenery around Loch Catrine 
does with the description of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

‘The allusions are many which the 
poet makes to Connor— | emora—te cite 
ail of which would be waste of time; but, 
[ shall here observe, that my discoveries, 
aided by the silence of the Poems on the 
subject, induce me to believe that the 
poet and his gallant father never pene- 
trated into the interior of [reland—and, 
that their progress seems to have been no 
farther than the helds of battie on the 
Heath of Lena, and inthe vicinity of Con- 
nor—in consequence of the enany—whe- 
ther of the Belge, or of Lochlin, wishing, 
nay, attempting to dethrone his young 
kinsman, the minor kiag, Cormac, whose 
wants sequired and occasioned the fre- 
quent descents of his protector Fingal up- 
fon Ireland. And finfer, fram the Poems, 
(that mnmediately after he had defeated 





ithe enemies of the young king, or restored 


peace by treaty, he found it necessary, 
from his wars with the Romans, Scandi- 
navians, and others, to return to Morven. 

‘{ have farther to remark, witli respect 
to the antiquity of the oid castle or ruins 
of Connor, that when Sir Edward Bruce 
assuined the sovereignty of Ireland ia 


1316, he found it necessary to seduce this 
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city, which is reported to have been very 
strong at the time of bis invasion; and 
that he found as powerful, though, to 
him, not so fatal a resistance here as he 
did at Dundalk. The castle of the kings 
was even then in ruins, which is a con- 
vincing proof of its antiquity. 

‘I have often visited the ruins, and, as 
far as [have been enabled to judge, [ ima- 
gine the walls to be coeval with those of 
Carrickfergus castle—Tura—but they are 
now only a few feet above the surface. 
Should any doubts be entertained of this 
castle having been the residence of some 
of the early potentates of this country, 
might we not also, and with much more 
reason, doubt the generally accredited 
tale of the ruins shown at Dunseaich, in 
the Isle of Sky, and the stone to which 
Cuchullin is said to have fastened his dog, 
Luath?—if one has the most remote or 
probable foundation in truth, the other is 
far more than equally and rationally 
founded. 

*Connor was a place of such note in 
the time of St. Patrick, that the apostle 
ordered an abbey, whose ruins are still 
Standing, to be built there. It has ever 
since been a conspicuous place in the 
church history of [reland; and is, [ be- 
lieve, both a Catholic and a Protestant’s 
bishop’s see—at least, it was the former in 
the reign of Henry the Fighth, and is now 
joined to Down as a Protestant see, al- 
though there is but one family of the 
Church of England residing in the parish ! 
For so effectual were the plans of Crom- 
well, for the extermination of the Catho- 
lies, that this parish, formerly the capital 
seat of the Catholics in the north of Ire- 
Jand, contains only three or four Catholic 
families—and these, I understand, return- 
ed to it after the restoration. “he majority 
are Presbyterians, whose ancestors of the 
covenant found an asylum in its neigh- 
bourhood from the religious persecutions 
in Scotland, in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. 

‘Having thus discovered Connor, and 
ascertained it to be the celebrated ‘Temora 
of the Scots, and (mania of the Irish, I 
have to cite a few passages from the po- 
ems that tend to elucidate and to confirm 
the other places which I have fixed, or ra- 
ther, mentioned, as being in its neighbour- 
hood; and, as the identical scenes which 
my ardour and conjectures would make 
them, by strict analogy, deduced from a 
comparison of descriptions of the poet, 
and the observations and discoveries of his 
« ditor. 

‘ As we proceed in the first book of Fin- 
gal, we find many beautiful allusions made 
to Cromla, as being in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Heath of Lena, the 
scene of that poem. And, from the strik- 
ing appearance of its romantic scenery, 
and the frequency of mists on its summit, 
at particular seasons of the year, as noticed 
by Ossian, we may safely conjecture that 
it held a eonspicuous place in the mind of 
the poet, which we find to have been 
fondly stgred with al that is grand in na- 





ture and sublime in thought. ‘To know 
that Cromla is a mountain rising up from 
the chain or line of hills which bounds the 
[leath of Lena, and make one part of my 
discoveries ascertain and fix the other, we 
have only to look atthe poet’s own de- 
scription of a battle in that neighbourhood. 

‘** Unequal bursts the song of battle. 
Rocky Cromla echoes round. On Lena’s 
dusky heath they stand, like mist that 
shades the hills of autumn, when broken 
and dark, it settles high, and lifts its head 
to heaven.” 

‘flere, it isto be observed, that the 
Warriors on the dusky heath of Lena 
shouted so loud in battle, that Cromla 
echoed around—a proof, at least, of its 
vicinity tu the [leath of Lena, and of the 
rational grounds upon which I have built 
my system of proving these admirable and 
animating poems, by geographical deduc- 
tions. 

‘Nathos, nephew of Cuchullin, a na- 
tive of the Isle of Sky, or Mist, tells his 
love—his young love Darthula, ‘I re- 
member thy words on Ethau—a district of 
Sky—when my sails began to rise—when 
I spread them towards Ullin--Ulster—to- 
wards the mossy wall of ‘Vura’’—Carrick- 
fergus! Again he says, * I came to Tu- 
ra’s bay ; but the halls of Tura were si- 
lent.” [flere the young warrior is evi- 
dently made to regret the absence of his 
uncle Cuchullin from Tura, which is likely 
to have been his head quarters as generalis— 
simo of the Caledonian-Irish army of the 
young king Cormac. ‘The many allusions 
mmade to ‘Pura particularly tend to place 
beyond a doubt, the natural conjecture, 
that one is apt to conceive, on looking at 
the corresponding positions of Moryven— 
Argyleshire—and ‘Tura Carrickfergus—- 
and prove to us, that it isthe very spot 
known by thatname. Duchomar came to 
Tura’s cave, and spoke tothe lovely Mor- 
na—** Morna, fairest among women,— 
lovely daughter of Cormac—Cairbar, why 
in the circle of stones? in the cave of the 
rock alone?) The stream murmurs hoarse- 
ly: the old trees groan inthe wind. The 
lake—Beifast Loch—is troubled before 
thee, and dark are the clouds of the sky. 
But thou art like snow on the heath, and 
thy hair is like the Mist of Cromla, Thy 
breasts are like two smooth rocks seen 
from Bramo of the streams. “Thine arms 
are like two white pillars in the hall of the 
mighty Fisgal.”’ 





‘This beautiful compliment of the poet, | so ai 
| | > at the same time, to astonish and chain 


so feelingly and elegantly expressed, I 
have noted, merely to show that Ossian 
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compares all the enumerated charms of | 


this sorrowing, but lovely woman, to the 
scenery that Immediately surrounded him. 
Let us examine the facts, and see how 
conjecture corresponds with the scenery 
in reality. Ile was at Tura’s cave—Car- 
rickfergus—the small stream that fatls into 


the loch or sea, near it, murmured hoarse- | 


ly as it were lamenting to see the lovely 


Morna so sorrowful. Belfast Lough was | 


troubled before her, and even the clouds 
of the sky seem to commiserate the fair 
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———, 
Morna, aid appeared troubled, 
amidst her grief, she was fair and pure gs 
the snow on the Tleath of Lena—her h e 
was like the mist of Croml,' soft re 
downy ; her breasts were like two smoot} 
rocks seen from the Branno of the Stream, 
—a pliceey er fondly alivein the memory 
of the poet—for it was there that he mar. 
ried with his much-loved Everallin, the 
mother of his son, the young end gallant 
Oscar, ‘This Branno of the Streains Was 
near Lisburn, and only about six Miles 
from the Heath of Lena.’ 

Mr. Campbell denies that Fingal, 
as some haveasserted, wasan Trishman: 
his progress in freland appears to have 
never exceeded twenty niles from the 
coast. After an elaborate ary ument, 
Mr. Campbeil thus coucludes his in. 
quiry i— 

‘To conclude,—-if Fingal was an Irish. 
man, his son Ossian, and his translator, 
have more than ingeniously evaded giving 
any hint by which he might be ascertained 
to have been born in [reland ;—and, onthe 
contrary, have given the most convincing 
proofs that he was a Caledonian, and that 
his frequent descents upon Ireland were 
solely occasioned by the wants of his kins- 
men of the race of Connor, Kings of Ire 
land! Now, as there is every reason to 
believe that Mr. Macpherson never was in 
lreland, norany of the Highland peasants 
from whom he had the oral originals of 
the elegant poems of Ossian ; and, as the 
geographers of that excellent island are 
wholly silent on many, indeed all, of the 
places, which 1 have here attempted to 
bring to light, as sacred to the heroic ac- 
tions of Fingal, and the never languid, 
never dying strains of his noble minded 
son; so, I presume, it may be safely as- 
serted, that the poems of Ossian are the 
genuine effusions of the era of that father 
of Scottish and of sublime poetry; who, 
from a state of rude, though polished bar- 
barism, if [ may use the expression, pouls 
ed forth a stream of sensibility, dazzling 
by the brightness of bravery and enthusl- 
asin of patriotism ; that, had it come down 
tous by an explorer of Herculaneum, 3 
the work of a Greek or Roman, instead 
of through the long-doubted hands of the 
inconsisteat Macpherson—it would have 
invaded our partial and too fastidious 
hearts with the irresistible force of light- 
ning, and with the electric ardour of every 
idea that conspires to animate, exalt, and, 


But still, 


the intellectual empire, as by magic, wo 
all that is truly feeling, noble, and sub- 
lime—the common eifects of a might) 
name! Without the passport from the 
classic vine-covered hills of Italy, [ know 
those on whom the poems of Ossian we 
had the above ennobling etlect, Rong 
they came from the rugged mountains @ 
Caledonia.’ 

Now, although we are by no @ 
convinced by the reasoning of 


eans 


Mr. 


en 
Campbell, yet we strongly recomme' 


; *.° . - . . PY 
his edition of Ossian to all who admit 
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the poems or feel an inter rest in their 
authenticity ; since, im addition to hits 
own ingenious Essay, thie 
tals the whole of the poems, with thre 

dissertations of Dr. Hueh Blair, as 


well as tho-e of Macpherson. 
——t + oroe——— 
The Works of John Home, Esq., now 
first Collected : j 


wor k COon- 


to which is prefixed 
an Account of his Life and Writings. 
By Henry Mackenzie, isq. 3 vols, 
gyvo. Edinburgh, 1822. 
Tus author of the § Man of Feeling, 
though now af a very advanced age, 
seems to have sustained no decay of his 
mental powers ; but, on the contrary, 
he has given a memoir of his friend 
Mr. Home, written with all the ara#ur 
and spirit of youth,  Phis memoir, 
which is a plain unvarnished tale, in 
which, however, the man of feeling ts 
often exlubited, was read to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh by the author, 
who now gives it to the public in the 
only collec ‘ted edition of the works of 
the celebrated author of Dougtas. 
John Home, the son of the town-clerk 
of Leith), was born at that port, in 
September, 1722. He was educated 
at the grammar-school of his native 
place, and afterwards at the University 
of Edinburgh, where he formed a last- 
ing friendship with Doctors 
bertson, and Drysdale. Pile was des- 
tined for the church, and in due 
son was licensed to preach by the Pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh, in 1745; but 
the rebellion then b: ‘caking out, fur- 
nished an occasion for Home to vratif'y 
that military ardour and chiv: ilrous 
spirit which his natural temperament 
and favourite course of reading had 
produced. He entered as yoluntes rin 
a loyal corps, which was formed in 
Edinbureh with the onyvinal purpose 
of defending that ¢ ity from the rebels, 
In this corps he served at the unfortu- 


SCad- 


cating bis miisterial fuuctious. 





nate battle of Fa! kirk, and, after the 
defeat, was taken prisoner, fn one with | 


some others of his fellow pabeen tones 


and committed to the castle of Donne, 4 ( 


In Perthshire; from which the oe 
contrived to escape by cutting thi ir | 
bed-clothes into and letting | 
themselves down from ae window of 
the room in which the vy were confined, | 
Of Home’s characte r at this early pe- | 
riod in his life his biographer s Says ae 


ropes 


¢ ie >? 
His t< pee Was of th: at warm susce pli- | Su 


ble kind Which is car ight with the heroic | 
= the tender, and which is more fitted | 
0 deligh tin th e world of sentiine nt toan 
succeed in the bustle of ordinary life, 
oe Is a disp sition « of mind well suited | 
LE poetical character, and, according! 


re” 


_——- 


all his earliest companions agree that Mr. 
t(lome was, from his chiidhood, delighted 
lof y and heroic ideas which em- 


’ } et 
the GsCrip 


with the 
DO ly th) 
narrative of poetry. One of them, nearly 
a coeval of Mr. tT une’ », our re spected 
ind venerable colleague, Dr. A. Fereuson. 
says, ina letter to me, that Mr. Llome’s 
favourite model of a character, on which, 
indeed, his own was ee was th f of 
Young Norval, in his tragedy of Douglas, 
endowed with chival TT 


lemselves In t110n or 


One pou valo sa al 
romantic generos ity, eager for glory be- 
yo: 1d every other obje: 4, ek in the con- 


temp ylation of future f. Ime, entirely regard- 
less of the present objects of interest or 
ambition. It was upon this ideal model 
of excellence that Mr. [lome’s own cha- 
racter was formed, and the same glow 
complexion of mind which gave it birth, 
coloured the sentiments and descriptions 
of his ordinary discourse; he had a very 
retentive memory, and was fond of recall- 
ing the 
dramatizing his stories by introducing the 
Persons Cons 


hie 


names and characters of the 
cerned in them.’ 

flome’s first dramatic effort was the 
tragedy of Avis, which he offered to 
Garrick in 1749: but the Roscius re- 


jected it, and the author poured forth 


his complaint in some tines which he 
wrote on Shakespear's monument im 
Westminster Ab be ye Garrick’s jad: 
nent was not afallible: for, in 175 


ir 
-_—~ 
As 


he rejected [lome’s next tragedy of 


as totally unfit for 
the stage. It was, 
yrought out at Edinburgh, where it 
succecded, and was afterwards trans- 
ferred to Covent Garden Theatre, of 
Mr. Rich was then ig. sagioey 
The publication of Douglas is well 
known to have been ar tal ra by the 
persecution of the author by the church 
of Scotland ; aud he only avoided pul 
lie censure and punishiaent by abdi- 
biome, 


fg? } . 
Cwouere i— 


Douelas, represcu- 


talion on however, 
! 
‘7 


which 


a ! 
however, found support els 


‘The elder Sheridan, then manager of 


yf 


the theatre at Dublin, sent Sir Ton 

a gold medal, in testimony of his admi- 
ration of Douglas; a Li Writ, 1 woindn 
not less respectable for her virtues than 


renius and accomplishments, 
her adi 
her 
the venuine moral et} 
tragedy. 
‘Amidst the 
the public suttraze 
VOoOur, and the ; 
night of its representation. Perhaps ie 
ccess of the play y excited the envy of 


nired novel of Ss 


) | ’ 
GhHeCYV folie 
ea y ft 041 7 “I 
quipii, (iS introduction bears, ) Won 


Th bed ul Liiat age a Aicii 


censures of the Church, 
Was Ssiroung in Its fta- 


} , . decdl ever: 
MOUSCS sere Crowded ¢ jas 


and species of 


some as m uc las th: natur . 

its COMmposition, a ay the situation of its au- 
} ; _ . ‘ . - 

tho iT, proiuerd U e censure of others; for, 


> jel Ma esp rif proqguced On tue 
; : 
tien by ment 


amon 
occa.ion, were some Wi! 


7 , , “ ¢ 7 »? “ | » ’ 4 °° 
elyes poets, and not at all remarkable fo: 


incidents of past times, and of 


drew the | 


religious strictness or severe morality. Its 
delen le rs were rae a mie ‘ag ra nks an’ | 


) ) 38] mS Mer. "ec derbu , afterwards 
Lord Loughb chad writen some of its 
liochter defences. Mr. Adam Ferguson 


~ oe ? . 7s. > 

published a serious pamphlet in defence 

{ the morality of dramatic composition, 
. ° ’ 

deduced froim Se rij yture, particularly ex- 


emplihed in the tors of Joseph amd lits 
Brethren 3 Dr Carlyle an ir onical pamph- 
let, under tl he title of “ Reasons why the 
Tragedy of Douglas should be burnt by 
the hands of the Common Hangman; 
and afterwards he wrote a paper, calcu- 
laiel for the lower ranks, which was 
hawked about the streets, “ Llistory of 
the Bloody Tragedy of Douglas, as it ts 
Now performing at the Theatre in the 
Canongaie.” ‘This paper had such an ef- 
fect as to add two more nights to the al- 
ready unprecedented run of the play.’ 
Garrick made up for his former 
neglect by the warmest patronage of 
Flome, and even produced his rejecte { 
tragedy of Agis, and a third 
Siere of Aquilei, o1 the stage, 


the 
though without sucecss. tElome now 
's, and dee 


? 


tragedy 9 


published his three tragedt 


dicated them to his late Myesty, then 


Prince of Wales, who, on his accession 
to the throne in the same year, settleda 
pension of 30vl. per ansum upon him, 

Home wrote three other dramas, the 
fatal Alonzo, aad Alfred, 
but they were all of them unworthy of 
the au Douglas. Hts History 
of the Rebellion of 1745, the publicas 
tion of which was so long delayed, was 
prose-work of Importance. 


Liographi al 


Discovery, 


‘ 
tnor ob 


his only 
We shall coneluce our 
sketch of Mr. Home by 
tional particularsrelated in the following 
letter from Adam Ferguson to Mr. 
Mackenzie, who had written to him 
for information :— 
ead Andrews, June. 
‘NIy Dear Sint: iin sorry to feel that 
it Vitth * to su )} ny the defects of 
vour materials, in framing the mtended 
Memoir relating iy the lit of my very 
particular friend, John Home. My inti- 
Inacy with him began at College, about 
the year 1743 or 44. 1 left Scot! 
the summer 17 did not return ttl the 
Nn y thx d residence inh 
ind ny recollec- 
rather ot dates, 


Vely Ailifseien 


some addi- 


| Cau do by 


~~ ’ ; ’ 
M751, and had 


lion of transactions, or 
hin this whole period, ts 
bd even perpi xed, 
‘As to Mr. Home’s early visits t 
eard of one In company wi 
of Mr. Adams’ family, and believe it was 
then he met with his repulse from Gsar- 
rick, and made his address to Shake- 
ment. I know not whether 
ted to Lord Bute, but 
have heard of his totery with Mr. 
Pitt, afterwards ty ot Chatham. His 
rrdour, and warmth of heart, 
nded hin equally to Mr, Pitt 
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and Lord Bute: but the political differ- 
ence which arose and increased betwixt 
these personages, lost him the one in the 
same degree as he acquired the other. 

‘It was, [ think, in his first visit to 
London, he fell in with Collins, the peet, 
perhaps introduced by Mr. Barrow, who, 
ay you supposed, was his fellow adven- 
turer in the Castle of Doune, and conti- 
nued through life his warm and affection- 
ate friend, as I too experienced by Home’s 
recommendation. Home’s access to 
lord Bute procured Barrow the oflice of 
pay master tothe army, during the Ame- 
rican wear, where scores of millions passed 
through his hands, and left him returning 
to England, I believe, nearly as poor as 
he went, 

‘I lived, as you suppose, with Mr. 


JIome, at Braid, a farm-house two miles | 


south of Edinburgh; but as to the date | 
can say nothing, but suppose it mav have 


been after the first representation of Doug: | 


fas at Edinburgh, and after he was far gone 
in the favour of Lord Bute. 


‘[ remember he was then much engag- | 


elin versifying, but cannot sav what. [ 
think, but mav be mistaken, it was in 


some changes or amendments wished by | 


Lord Bute, in the tragedy of Agis; and 
even in concert with Garrick, who was 
beginning to regard the influence of Lord 
Bute more than he had formerly regarded 
the applications of Home. I[ am by no 
means qualified to mention what different 
subjects or works Mr. Home attempted 


or executed, as I myself, during the busi- | 


est time of his life, was much engaged 
abroad, sometimes in the Low Countries, 
in Germany, Switzerland, and even in 
America. As to any attempt of his in 
comedy, I never heard of any such thing ; 
and, if the public are not much interested 
to know the failures as well as successes 


of literary men, I should be willing to | 


have the attempt in comedy vou mention 
entirely suppressed, as one of the mistakes 
we commit in moments of dulness or er- 
ror. 

‘As to what you call the party at Mof- 
fat, I cannot pretend to recollect the date 
to which it may be referred. I believe it 
was not any concerted party. John Home 


was there by himself—lived at the Ordi- | 


nary—and met with James M‘Pherson at 
the Bowling Green. M‘Pherson was 
there with his pupil, young Graham of 
Balgoun, [now Lord Lynedoch, | living 
with his mother, Lady Christian Graham, 
at her brother, Lord Hopetoun’s house, 
an that village. What passed between 
John Home and James M‘Pherson, I soon 
after heard of ; and had no doubt it was a 
continuation of what had passed frequent- 
ly betwixt Home and myself, on the sub- 
ject of reported traditionary poetry in the 
Highlands. There was another High- 
Jander there, who, as wellas Mr Home, 
I understood, obtruded on M‘Pherson 
with inquiries on that subject. M*‘Pher- 
son confirmed the reports; and, being 
asked whether he could exhibit any spe- 
cimens, said he was possessed of several ; 
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aad, on Home’s wishing to have some | 


translation, M*‘Pherson agreed, and fur- 
nished him with some of those fragments 
which were afterwards printed in a pam- 
phlet, and drew that public attention 
which gave rise to the further proceeding 
on the subject. 

‘David Hume was not at Moffat when 
these interviews with M>*Pherson took 
place; he was, you know, a_ professed 
| sceptic, and cannot properly be said to 
| have ever forinally aftirmed or dented the 
authenticity or imposture of the poetry in 

question. He began. and continued to 
call for evidence—perhaps for more evi- 

dence than the circumstances of the case 

could admit; but this, you Know, is the 
| essence of scepticism;—to most men, 
| day-light is sufficient evidence that the 
sun is rising or risen; but the sceptic 
would always have more, even if the rays 
_ were vertical. 

‘As to the project and subscription 
which afterwards took place, to dispatch 
M*‘Pherson to collect more poetry in the 
Highlands, | was not then in Scotland, 
nor heard of it till some time afterwards. 

‘Mr. Home certainly never entertained 
any doubt that the original of Mr. 
M‘Pherson’s translations was traditionary 
in the [Llighlands. 

‘ As to the society he mostly frequent- 
ed at London, you seem to be sufficiently 
informed. Lord Bute generally treated 
‘him with an uncommon degree of affec- 
tion; their minds were much at unison in 
all the sentiments of admiration or con- 
tempt. The sphere of attentions paid to 
Mr. Home at London, no doubt extend- 
)ed after the representation of Douglas ; 
but I have ever since been too little in 
_London to be apprised of particulars for 

your information ; and, as tothe defects of 
| what you might expect from me on the 
subject of this letter in general, I trust you 
will forgive it, being now for many years 
declining, while you and many other 
younger men are advancing in knowledge 
and power. 

‘lam visited sometimes by Dempster, 
who is possibly too old for your acquaint- 
ance, but [ call him a younker, being my- 
self about to enter on my ninetieth year. 
[am, my dearsir, with great esteem, your 
most obedient and most humble servant, 

‘ADAM FERGUSON.’ 

Mr. Tlome and the celebrated his- 
-torian and philosopher, David Hume, 
were very intimate. Among the papers 
preserved by Mr. Mackenzie 1s a jour- 
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Hume, delivered during the progress 
of a journey which these two friends 
made to Bath. From this journal we 
quote a few memoranda :— 

‘Mr. Hume this day told me, that he 
had bought a piece of ground; and when 
I seemed surprised that [ had never heard 
of it, he said it wasin the New Church- 
yard, on the Calton Hill, for a burying- 
place ; that he meant to have a nal mo- 
nument erected, not to exceed in expense 





nal of the conversations and opinions of 





| was, and the greatest judge 


2 
one hundred pounds: that the inscriptio 
should be Davin flume. " 

‘I desired him to change the discourse 
He did so, but seemed surprised at ae 
uneasiness, which he said was ye 
sensical. [think he is gaining ground : 
but he laughs at me, and says it js impos. 
sible; that the year (76), sooner or later 
he takes his departure. He is Willing to 
go to Bath oy travel during the stunme; 
through England, and return to Scotland 
to die at home; but that Sir John Pringle 
and the whole faculty would find it very 
difficult to boat him, (formerly an Usual 
phrase in Scotland for going abroad ; tha 
is, out of the island for liealti.) — This day 
we travelled by his desire three stag. 
and arrived with great ease at Grantham, 

‘ Prior, after the accession, was reduced 
to such poverty by the persecution hp 
met with, that he was obliged to publish 
his works by subscription. Lord Bathurst 
told Mr. Hume, that he was with Prin, 
reading the pieces that were to be pub. 
lished, and he thought there was not 
enough to make two small volumes. He 
asked Prior if he had no more poems: 
He said, **No more that he thought goo} 
enough.’’-— «* What is that??? said Ba. 
thurst, pointing to a roll of paper.—« 4 
trifle,’? said Prior, “ that [ wrote in three 
weeks, not worthy of your atiention or 
that of the public.” Lord Bathurst de- 
sired to see it. ‘his neglected piece was 
Alma.’ 

These volumes contain several inter- 
esting letters from various distinguish- 
ed individuals, including an amusing 
one from David Hume to Mrs, Dysart 
on obesity, which he expresses his sur- 
prise was never subinitted to taxation, 
He says :— 

‘Taxes on luxury are always most ap- 
proved of; and no one will say, that the 
carrying about a portly belly is of any use 
or necessity. ”Tis a mere superfluous or- 
nament, and isa proof too, that its propri- 
etor enjoys greater plenty than he puts 
to a good use; and, therefore, tis fit to 
reduce him to a level with his fellow sub- 
jects, by taxes and impositions. . 

‘As the lean peopleare the most active, 
unquiet, and ambitious, they every where 
govern the world, and may certainly Op- 
press their antagonists whenever they 
please. Heaven forbid that Whig and 
Tory should ever be abolished, for the: 
the nation might be split into fat and lea, 
and our faction, I am afraid, would be! 
piteous taking. ‘The only comfort bs; . 
they oppressed us very much, we should, 
at last, change sides with them. . 

‘Besides, who knows if a tax were Ii 
yosed on fatness, but soine jealous duit 
might pretend that the church was in Gate 

re 
. ‘J cannot but bless the memory of 
lius Cesar, for the great esteem he 4 
pressed for fat men, and his pag oy 
lean ones. All the world allows, "4 


: at eve! 
s the greatest genius that ey 
emperor was the g & of mankind. 
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Memoranda, illustrative of the Tombs 
and Sepulchral Decorations of the 
Egyptians ; with a h ey to the Egyp- 
tian Tomb now exhibiting in Pica- 
dilly. Also, Remarks on Mummies 
and Observations onthe Process of 
Embalming. 8vo. pp. 89.  Lon- 
don, 1822. 

Tue object of the author of this able | 

and elegant little work is twofold :— 

first, to demonstrate how truly deserve | 

ing of our attention are the most mi- 

nute traces existing of Egyptian | 

science, since it evidently possessed se- | 
crets of nature with which we are unac- | 
quainted ; the second point of the au- | 
thor is to present a comprehensive view | 
of the striking analogies in their sepul- | 
chral symbols and paintings, | 





To pave the way for these objects, 
the researches of M. Belzoui in Egypt 
have done more than the investigations 
of any preceding traveller; but those | 
who have read M. Belzoui's own work | 
lave regarded it more for facts, than | 
for its reasoning or its deductions, | 
The author of the little work before | 
us has gone farther : he haseudeavoured 
to decipher the characters of the tomb 
M. Belzoni opened, and to consider 
them as furnishing a valuable clue to 
the secrecy of Egyptian mythology. 
He directs his observations to the tomb 
of Psammis discovered in the valley of 
Beben el Malook, and opened by 
M. Belzoni, and of which he has 
long exhibited a fac simile in town. 
He first notices the human form with 
the hawk’s head, a symbol which oc- 
curs frequently in every part of the | 
tomb, and which, according to Dr. 
Young, was called Areuris, the son of | 
the Sun, and the tutelary genius of 
Egypt, in intimate unison with Osiris, 
to whom the hawk wasdedicated. The 
globe, the winged serpents, the Scara- 
beus, the celebrated figure of the cir- 
cle and cross, the staff or sceptre of 
lite aud power, the Egyptian Apis, 
Isis, the great Egyptian goddess, are all | 
very plausibly explained; but the au- 
thor shews the most logenuity in his 
remarks on the sacred numbers of the 
Egyptians, although we confess that 
hed re appear to us ra- 
re a . a us explanation of 
ee cs a ype and allegories of 
ie wil ‘a — great industry, 
ei ‘ why earch ; and, now that the 
ates Bick =, rr we advise such as 
Fe ne : hes age on the sub- 
loWever cuits oi one, eins & 
litle = 9 * y 7g the present 
pre Bos seh Shes s hich it is a valuable 
, guide, One important 
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fact is deduced by the author from in- 
specting the several chambers of the 
tomb,—the belief of the Egyptians in 
the immortality of the soul. 

The secend portiono this work con- 
sists of some elaborate aud ably written 
remarks on mummies, and on the pro- 
cess of einbalming. He thus come 
mences his dissertation :-— 

‘The innumerable number of mummies 
which have been discovered after the lapse 
of so many ages must suffice to convince 
us of the high attainments of the Egyp- 
tians in the secrets of nature; as sucha 


variety of operations was requisite, of 


which we are still in great part uninformed, 
notwithstanding the attempts of the most 


‘able modern professors to revive the art. 


‘The practice of it upon the immense scale 
of the population of a conatry such as 
Egypt, involves a problem of the highest 


_intere-t; if to those numberless pits and 
' catacombs of human corpses, are also en- 
joined the mumimnies of the Ibis, Dog, Ape, 


Cat, Crocodile; the Bull Mnevis, Apis, 
and Isis; the Ram, the Fox, and Horned 
Asp; in short, of every reptile of the land ; 
we are lost in surprise and amazement 
how such a process could be established, 


‘and if by resins, drugs, or spices, from 


whence such profuse quantities could be 
procured and supplied; if by any more 
summary and inexpensive process, how 
curious and important might be the reco. 
very of such a secret, applied with mo- 
deru science, in arresting the progress of 
putrefaction. De Pauw, and some other 
writers, assuming what is not fact, have as- 
serted that ‘the art of embalming bodies 
did not require, as some have imagined, 
any deep chemical knowledge; but that 
a few repeated observations soon disco- 
vered the length of time necessary for the 
alkaline salt to penetrate the skin and 
flesh.” ‘This remark is perfectly ground- 
less, and experience testifies ‘‘that the 
mere action of saline bodies, and filling 
the cavities of the body with aromatic 
herbs, are not sufficient to preserve it 
from decay ; for the inmost presevering and 
scientific endeavours to ascertain and ana- 
lyse the materials and ingredients em- 


| ployed, so as to practise the art, have hi- 
'therto totally failed. 


Belloni and Blu- 
menbach are of opinion, that asphaltum 
was used in common operations, as being 
the cheapest; and that, on part'cular occa- 
slons, the odoriferous vegetable resins were 
chosen; and the latter chemist, on the 
analazation of ten different mummies, 
found no asphaltum, but evident traces of 
vegetable resins. If any reader considers 
this art as one of easy attainment, and not 
requiring deep science, he is recommend- 
ed to the study of Dr. Hunter’s elaborate 
discussion and principles of embalining ; 
which, while they contain the most pro- 
bable method of emulating the durability 
of Egyptian embalming, testify, by their 
tedious, expensive, and laborious process, 
how very superior must have been the 
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the population of a whole country, as well 
as totheir animals. They also have the 
testimony of time—the records of more 
than thirty centuries—to guarantee the 
perfection and excellence of their art. 
But in modern days, Louis de Bils, a 
Dane of Copenhagen, who was extolled 
as having attained the powers and excel- 
lency of the Egyptian embalmers, and 
who was the most eminent of any modern 
practitioner, did indeed succeed in ex- 
citing these hopes, and perpetuating his 
fame for neara century; butthat little cir- 
cle of time elapsed, compared with the 
mummies of the Thebaid (unquestionabl y 
3000 years old, and probably much older), 
the period of a century only, fully suy- 
ficed tc reduce his labours to dust; and 
the fault and defect inust unquestionably 
be in the art itself, as the Egyptian num- 
inies endure in Europe as in their own 
land. ‘These bodies, also, are often enve- 
loped in coloured siiks and bandages of 
stained linen, of surprising brightness ; they 
are ornamented with gilding as fresh as 
when first laid on ; with pieces of coloured 
glass, imitative of the finest gems, evi- 
dencing their knowledge of staining and 
cutting them in a manner which merits bu- 
tice, as well as their enamels also; all 
these ornaments found around the mum- 
mies, are highly preserved, and, as weil 
as the Sycamore chests, resist all the in- 
juries of time, and subsist fresh and per- 
fect for the examination of the curiwus 5 
they usually have the Nubian cast of coun- 
tenance, the outline figure traced in blach, 
and the colours, four in number, blue, 
red, yellow, and green, laid on without 
any mixture or shading, but altogether 
forming a composition of very cousideras 
ble interest. ‘ hese chests usually have 
within them small Scarabees, or the idols 
of Isis and other deities, in clay and co- 


‘loured glass, and beautiful enamels: one 
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Scarabeus mentioned in Greaves’s Pyra- 
inidographia, was of a magnet, which, al- 
though 3000 years since it was taken row 
the rock, its natural bed, still retained its 
attractive magnetic virtue. The recent 
discoveries of M. Belzoni add also to our 
stock of information upon the article of 
the wrappers; and prove in this also, the 
science and the labour of thetr embalinivg, 
by evincing that there were distinct modes 
of preservation, and of envelopes, torevery 


cast, thatof the priesthood particularly, 


with a scrupulosity of minute detail that 
astonishes aud marks their high privileges. 
And, in the consideration of this single 
point, what will be our thoughts of the 
knowledge and perfection of the Lgyp- 
tians in this branch of ait, when the higaly 
interesting report of Dr. Granville, in the 
London Medical Journal for October last, 
upon the opening of a mummy brought 
from |hebes, describes with the accuracy 
his professional skill renders more va- 
luable, the high perfection the Egyptians 


bpossessed of bandaging different parts of 


; 
! 
' 
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the human body; which, he says, the pro- 
fessional gentlemen present considered as 


kgvptian node, which applied its use to oflering a model of the art in question, 
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scarcely equalled, and certainly not to be 
surpassed, by the most dexterous of our 
modern surgeons. ‘lo judge of the mo- 
del presented,” these are his own words, 
*‘not only must the art of applying ban- 
cages be of very y ancient orl gin, (the muin- 
my being unquestionably upwards of 
3000 years tern but it would appear that 
20 smpre cment of any importance has 
been made in that art, in sales quent ages. 
ithe progress of unfolding the various 
bands by which the b nly of the mun nmy, 
the head, the arms, 
ties were encircled, 
of bandage 
Was ne. ily 


and the lower extremi- 
alinost every species 
describe dl} Ih books of surS ry, 
and artfu Ny applied. The cir- 
cular, the spir a/, the unt ti ia, the a 
ing, the erpellent, and the creep Mr, Wel 
each in suc Ce ssion discovered in same p. at 
ot the body.”’ “The whole particulars of the 
report are most highly interesting and cu- 


rious, and must make us highly apprec late 
the science 


Ahe embalining,’ 


ia he j . 
Phe author then proceeds to a mi- 


nute description of some of the mos' 
. os ° ’ 

celebrated iniummues that have been 
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prescived, Mbchiaine those of the Dres- 
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coverture, induces the idea 
that it was the miuiimy of a Greek. 
‘Chis muna 
liven of beautifal 
with a cout of 
receive aud 


embued 
thin enough to 
ix the colouring. it 
abounds in gilding and other orna- 
ments, but has net so many Beyptian 
ornaments as appear on hany other 
The coveriure, which is 
rudely ornamented, Is divided trate 
partine hits, In one of 
luscription :— 


texture, 
inastic 


muinimies. 
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richest, presents many curious  sub- 
jects 5 in the cross | art of the upper band, 
as Weil as in thre cel re line. Ile ‘vated in 
the first division, Is the Drust bof aiman, ina 


frame resembling athrone: this js the em- 
blein QO) Osiris, the soy ere): ri of the visible 
and 1 visible work l, the arbiter of lite and 
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protection of this sub- | 
On the red ground 
between Osiris and Isis, and with hiecro- 
glvphic characters, are two erect serpe its, 
tie symbols of ‘Typhon; they are red, 
his emblematic colour, against whose a 

WINGS 


proach the outspread 


- 
force, and mark he: 


p> 
interpose a 


protection. ‘The middie compartments, 
which continue to the bottom, express 
many Interesting subjects. “ihe lirst, un- 
der the imaze of Osiris, is a bird, the em- 


cod of the lower regions. 
second is the head of Apis, with the 
Globe. ‘Tire third ts the Sun of the 
lower world, or Horus, whoi the 
soul in the regions of de “ath Phe fifth is 
the winged symbol of the Avathbo-dainon, 
with its outspreading wings, di monstrating 
the acceptance of, and assured felicity of 
the soul. “The seventh is the branch of a 
tree or a plant, and the cighth has two 
branches ; these are the Persea leaves, the 
Pomegranate, and the Lotus, the emblem 
of the Resurrection, and of Eternal Life. 
Phe fourth and. sixth deseribe the sacred 
character of Pthah or Serapis, the god of 
the dead, and also has vas sac red triangle. 
, relies > S0iINE 
ipertectly Cxpre sec, and, Ol the 
brane. 

flowers, which continue In a waving 
serpe ntine, to the very top 5 these flowers 
are connected with their view of eternal 
life, signify they shoutd flourish 
as fresh leaves, and live again as palms 
and cedars, imperishable. ‘The vase in 
the right hand appears typical of the puri- 
fication, to be experience “din the 
sion to the future life; and many have 
connected it with a baptism, or mystic 
washing, which appears on many mam- 
mies. ‘The Greek inscription already 
eiven, is evidently authentic, for the part 
wilirre It Is placed appears appropriated 
for it, avd is wholly w ithout ornaments; it 
is not even coloured, but preserves its 
sombre plain hue, whieh marks the inys- 


blem of Osiris as 
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and may 
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tlemanly, and with his lords hipa very 
innocent emp loyn nent; and we cer- 


tululy eutertain more respect for a peer 
who fails in being a poet, than for one 
who succeeds at the gaming table and 
the boxing ring, But his lordship can- 
not, we presume, be wholly indiffereat 


_to put ylic Opit Hon, and eat 0; DiInion has 


so decide: ly hey: itived his pretencio: 1s 
to poctic geotus, that we are Sorry to 


see nm dare another rebuff, 


His lordship, in the preface to this 
poem, tells us, that when he lived at 
Brussels, and had hardly any books, 
he met by accident, in that city, with 
a copy of Chaucer’s Poems, not for the 


‘first time we presuine,—but, be this as 


'ouage and rhythm of Chaucer.’ 


hing in poetry. 


tery it typifies; but the linen it binds, is 
perted tly analogous to the rest; the | 
Greek | leiters, also the hair, and the dines | 


j 


t . 

on the side Coinpartments, ace all of the 
une antique black, so that ais unques- 

' . . ° ° - | > = . 

tronabie toat tae inscription ts o2 the same 


epoch as the coveria 1? 
W : ; é } : iF a? a ay ork 
Wwe cannot quit this litte Wore, 
. . 1 . t . 
without thanking the author for the 


} ; theo 
has thrown on fue 
; at 
steries of the antr putes 
yess our ia Bs va eee 


ae “er 
valuable louie he 
svinboical 
of Leoypt xp 


he will pursue his researchas, 


4 
Vy 
3 ah LO ¢ 
siuce the 


subject) can scarcely be im abler 
ae 4X Oe 


Arcita and Palamon; after the exce!- 


lent Poet, Geoffrey Chaucer: by 
Edward) Hovel Phu: ‘low, Lord 
Thurlow, 8vo. pp. 11S. London, 
Wauarcan induce Lord Thurlow stil | 
the lord | 


! certainly a very geile 


time Gee chapel write poetry, 


‘it may, bis lords!ip was so pleased 
with Chaucer, 


that he determined * to 
translate the WKnight’s Pale,’ that is, 
‘in somewhat altering the ancient lan- 
We 
congratulate the noble lord on his com- 
plete success, for he certainly has alter. 
ed the language and rhythm of Chau. 
cer, and that so completely, that unless 
for the recotlection of the subject, no 
one would ever suspect Chaucer to 
have laid the foundation of his lord- 
ship’s feeble version, which exhibits a 
striking illustration of § the art of sink. 
? Elis lordship’s perform: 
auce is, however, so sniforn, that, take 
a speciinen where we may, coi cal 
he little danger of our being susp: ected 
of either partiality or prejyu: ‘lice in one 
choice. We will therefore take the vi- 
sit of the Duke Theseus to Athens:— 
‘This duke, of whom [ told you the renown, 
When he almost into the town, 

iu all his welfare and his utmost pride, 

And had his warlike lady by his side, 

And ast tue hap py lire 3S outed fur and wide, 
Aw: ie Wus, Casting bis eye aside, 
Anere in the himaway elk d, two and two, 
os, fair to view, 


Was come 


kaa 


x ny of hack 


v, ’ 
( yeeeere 
4 


| fach aiter other, in black clothes array "ds 


and such a woe they made, 
safely be averi ‘d, 


but suc 
None living, it imay 
Another such mung ever heard, 

And « a ery they never stint ited aught, | 
Till thoy the reins of the duke’s bridle caug ht. 


Lacry, 


beLilac 


oe WI ho are ye,” said the duke, “ that whet 
{ come 
Titus with mv lovely bride to Athens home, 
To keep my feast and marriage in delight, 
Thus ch the yoursclves in weeds as black as 
niy lit, 
And fell upon the ground, — and cry - 
Do ve then envy my felicity ¢ 


lone you any iujury! 


Or who hits 

Teil it me siraight, that | ame nd it may : the 

Why, cloth’d in black, thus wail ye Oo ™ 
gut id 

‘T nes eldest lady of them all then said, 

Li r from off the vroun | her wither rd hes l, 

at { Gist se swooned with a deadly hat 


, 
ay 
Ah! it was as pity ‘both ta see and hear; 


She said, ya 
| No lusuallervV iat sh cs aid, siice thes 
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cimen we have given will be sufficient 
to show into what able hands Chaucer 
has at length fallen : luckily, dead po- 
ets are no vampires, OF we might expect 
them to play sad tricks for the injus- 
tice they sometimes suffer from trans- 
lators, imitators, and commentators. 
We hope that Lord Thurlow will not 
again visit Brussels, or that, if he does, 
be will take a library with him, if it is 
for nothing but keeping him out of 
mischief; for should Shakespeare fall 
jn his way, when he has nothing to do, 
he may be subjected to the same pro- 





cess as Chaucer, and, inall probability, 
would not escape half so well, 
— — 4S 


Journal of a Visit to some Parts of | 
Ethiopia. By George Wadding- | 
ton, Esq. 

(Concluded from p. 277.) 

Mr. Wanpineron visited the anti- 
quities of Argo, which are neither nu- 
merous nor very interesting. Here, 
says Mr. Waddington,— 

‘There is a young Shiek, or Saint, who 
lived in a cottage near our tent, and visit- 
ed us frequently —an intelligent looking 
boy, and well versed in the Koran; he 
fetches water for our servants, and is ne- 
phew of the King of Dongola. The title 
is Shiek of Islam, or Supporter of the 
Faith ; the oflice and the holiness attend- 
ing it is [are] hereditary. The Shieks of 
Islam are exempted from all bodily labour, 
and have a portion of land cultivated by 
others; they generally increase their in- 
come by writing charms. ‘The tombs, 
which we have had so many occasions to 
holice, Contain their bodies; not, how- 
ever, that such habitations are necessarily | 
built for all who die, but only for those 
Whose conduct is considered, by their sur- 
Viving brethren, to have deserved such an. 
honour. All property left in the precincts | 
of these tombs is protected by their sanc- 
tity, and so effectually, that I have fre- 
quently observed heaps of corn lying 
there, in the Open air and by the road- 
side, as being thus placed in greater secu- 
n'y taan could have been afforded by the 
house of their possessor. 

: This boy is distinguished in appearance 
by a dil erent arrangement of his hair, 
Which is curled up close round the head, 
mre cee down in the manner 

wt Als unconsecrated countrymen. 
an ae posear of the Kings of Don- 

Sola, we are told :— 

‘ . 
dides of Bageett pines = under the 
lave so ee eee " ee a maalek, 
banks of the Nile eg Pav oe ie bs 
seem not to have bee d anayaien as sennaar, 
oak uabices 2 é been entirely despotic ; 
mB peg aA wor costed themselves as 
Ages nd ot aged 2 the will of God, 
he wate tae oo — of the Koran: 
YR es hh 31 : the only learning, of 

i . or murder, the king 








may punish with instant death; for theft, 
he has only power to beat the culprit, 
though it would seem that his life is for- 
feited by a repetition of the offence. 
There is no gradation of punishment; mu- 
tilation, branding, or banishment are not 
heard of; noris there any thing interme- 
diate between the nabboot and death. 
The laws for securing the property of 
the subject seem to have been much less 
definite; nor could w. ever get any clear 
account of them: for the protection of 
travellers, certainly none existed. When 
we have observed the curiosity with which 
Malek Tombol and his soldiers regarded, 
and even handled, some of our property, 
and the avidity they displayed to possess 
all, even to our very clothes, we have of. 
ten congratulated ourselves on the protec- 
tection afforded us by the name of Ma- 
homined Ali, and the vicinity of his ar- 
mies: without which, | do not believe 
that any attempt to explore these Countries 
could have been successful.’ 

We have next an account of a Nu- 
bian minstrel :— 

‘Malek Ibrahim having no taste for the 
parade of horsemen, muskets, and lances, 
with which ‘Tombol delighted to be sur- 
rounded, travels more royally with a min- 


'strel by his side. This honourable place 


is occupied by a boy of seventeen or 
eighteen, with an animated countenance 
and a rolling eye; he entertained the 
party assembled here yesterday evening 
by the performance of a long Nubian 
love song, which was translated by Ibra- 
him’s interpreter, verse by verse, into 
Arabic, and thence into more civilized 
languages. Itseems to differ little from 
the Arabic songs so cominon on the same 
subject. After finishing this effusion, he 
turned to Mr. Hanbury, who was present, 
and somewhat suddenly began to sing, 
«¢ May God bless and prosper the Aga, who 
has trampled upon our inveterate enemies ; 
and happy is the day in which the ‘Turks 
came into our country.—’’ Here some of 


| the audience suggested to him the pro- 


priety of introducing the praises of the 
Pasha ; but the poet said that he knew no- 
thing about the Pasha, and this led ‘toa 
difference which seems unfortunately to 
have put an end to the whole performance. 

‘ It was succeeded by another of avery 
different description. A number of fe- 
males presented themselves, and exhibit- 
ed before the King some very indecent 
movements and attitudes, which they call- 
ed the Dance of the Virgins; it was led 
off in this instance by the wife of a Mame- 
louk, who seems to have been somewhat 
out of place. I frequently saw it repeat- 


ed afterwards; a corresponding motion 


of the chin and. loins, attended by regular | booza 
clapping of the hands, and certain wild 


and savage sounds, while the performers 
slowly and alternately advance and retreat, 
composes the graceless and disgusting ex- 
ercise, in which it was painful to see any 


‘ 


for the movements to which it was to be at- 
tuned, and the lips that were to utter it.— 
‘We rejoice in the return ef our King, 
newly crowned by the Pasha, and we will 
sing and dance, and sing and dance, till 
the sweat exhales from us, and formsa 
cloud over our heads.”’ ’ 


On a visit to Malek Ibrahim, Mr. 
W. and his friend were received with 
shouts of joy, as there had been fears 
for their safety on account of robbers, 


' who are said to haunt the mountain :— 


‘The minstrel, whose voice and harp 
are ever most willingly exerted, and most 
agreeably attended to, amid scenes of fes- 
tivity, seizes this occasion to extemporize 
on the alarm excited by our absence, and 
ihe interest taken by the Aga in the safety 
of his friend. ‘* The soldiers are riding 
about the country in search of him; the 
Aga trembled for his friend, and drew 
the sword that was never quenched ; the 
King was anxious about his guest, and if 
the Pasha, and even the great Pasha, had 
known it, they would have been equally 
agitated—but he,—of whom was he afraid, 
or where is the Sheygy’a who would dare 
to face his gun that lias two souls, and his 
pistols that are all of gold?” ‘The poetry 
was much adinired, but, unhappily tor 
the truth of the matter, the soldiers were 
drinking their booza, and the Aga had 





never touched the unquenchable blade. 

‘He afterwards sang the praises of the 
King his master,“ He is young and tall, 
and his sword is without knowledge; he 
mounts his horse, which bounds farther 
than the gazelles of the Desert; they 
brought him his lance, and he refused it; 
they brought him his gun, and he accept- 
edit. He went tothe Pasha, but not for 
revenge; for the good of his subjects he 
went, to secure their property.”’ Hecon- 
cluded by a short strain to the Aga, to 
whom he declared himself attached from 
the moment he first beheld his counte- 
nance. 

‘These effusions came out in verses, 
each of four lines, apparently octosyllabic, 
though IL sometimes observed that the 
fourth line was wanting, and its place in 
the air filled up by a hum, or merely the 
music of the instrument; all were sung 
to the same tune, which had nothing harsh 
or disagreeable in it, and was just suffici- 
ently pleasant to be an excellent soporine : 
on this occasion the wine and the booza, 





| and the firing and the shouts, prevented 
'thateffect. We tasted here, for the first 
'time, the liquor called Om Belbel, or the 
Mother of Nightingales; it seems differ- 
ent from that drunk at Berber under the 
same name; it was only the common 
better strained, and mixed with 
palin-wine; in small quantities we found 
it extremely agreeable. King Ibrahim 
had a viceroy and secretary with him, who 
refused to enter into our conviviality be- 
cause he was in mourning and a Fakir. 





woman engaged, even the women of Nu- | ‘The interpreter drank plentifully night 


bia. 


On this occasion they enlivened their | 


and morning, and assured us that it was 


eacrtions by a chorus, formed seemingly | usual tor the rich in these Countries to take 
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a calabash of palm wine every morning 
on waking, instead of coffee. The King 
was temperate, and sufficiently civilized to 
prefer our cookery to his own; for which 
apostacy from Nubian prejudices he would 
have incurred the supreme contempt of his 
brother of Argo. 

‘We did justice to the hospitality here 
afforded us, and departed from the village 
much refreshed. ‘This is the spot,”’ said 
Ibrahim in mounting, “where Zebeyr 
lately killed five ofiny childrin.” Wewcre 
horror struck, and, calling for a better in- 
terpreter (the Genoese being for the mo- 
ment employed in’ that capacity), we 
found that he only meant five of his sub- 

jects.’ 

Of Nubian astronomy we are told: 

‘The names of the stars are lamentably 
degraded by the Nubians, who seem to 
have sadly disregarded the ‘ Poetry of 
Heaven.” ‘They have debased — the 
Pleiades to aharrow,and Orion to acow ; 
the three little stars below the belt are the 
teats; the belt itself they call “the light- 
ning stars.’ There isa little star a good 
deal to the left of Sirius, which they make 
the point of a spear, Sirius is the hand that 
is wielding it, and twostars below, a little 
tothe right, are warriors’ feet. A planet 
they distinguish by the name of ‘the tra- 
veller star.”’ ’ 

The number of wives possessed by 
the Nubians is not so remarkable as 
the facility with which they divorce 
aud change them :— 

-. *A singular illustration of this,’ says 

Mr. W., ‘presented itself to us some tine 
atterwards between the cataracts. Float- 
ing down the river in the neighbourhood 
of Dakke, we were hailed by a female 
voice, crying from the shore, ‘Soldiers of 
the Sultan, come and see me justified.” 
»We were not deaf to such an appeal, and 
made the sailors row to the bank; how- 
ever, the woman herself did not appear to 
plead her own cause, but stood ata little 
distance closely veiled; aman, who seem- 
ed to act as her counsel, informed us of 
the merits of the case. 

‘Last year a soldier, with some of his 
companions, was coming into a village 
near here, and achild, whom he passed, 
said to him, ‘Why do you not giye usthe 
salutation of peace? Are you come among 
us as an enemy, and not asa friend?” ‘The 
soldier, irritated at being thus corrected 
by achild, began to beat the people, and 
at last killed one of them with a musket- 
shot: this man’s widow was the plaintiff. 

‘ Now the law of Nubia is, that the pro- 
perty of the deceased, if he leave a male 
child, goes to the widow; if a female, 
she is entitled to half of it; and if none at 
all, to one-fourth—the surviving brother 
takes the rest. he plaintiff was childless, 
and claimed the fourth, declaring that she 
had yet received nothing. As this was 
not a case of personal chastisement, and, 
therefore, bevond our jurisdiction, we 
sent the parties to the a heyk, who Keeps 
the register of all the maniages in the dis- 


| 


trict, and by his decision the brother 
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agreed to abide: for it appears that the 
ladv had bad four husbands, two of which 
were still living, and the disputed point 
seemed to be, whether she was lawtully 
married to the last.’ 


Mr. Waddington gives an interesting 
account of the temple of Soleb, which 
affords the lightest specimen he had 
seen of Ethiopian or Egyptian archi- 
tecture, but we have already drawn so 
freely on this valuable work, that we 
must refer the rest to the reader, who 
will find an abundant source of grati- 
fication in this unassuming narrative. 

The work is embellished with seve- 
ral admirable lithographic engravings, 
from origival drawings of the antiqui- 
ties of Nubia, &c., made on the spot. 

$$ > ——— 


The Magic Lantern ; or, Sketches of 


Scenes in the Metropolis. 

72. London, 1822. 
Previous to the publication of the four 
sketches of which this * Magic Lan- 
tern’ consists, two of them were print- 
édin the Cunnynge Advertyser, withall 
the varieties of the pul? prelusive, the 
puff oblique, and the puff direct. 
They are now given to the world—no, 
not given, certainly, for the silly pro- 
duction, which is wretchedly got up 
as to its typography, is charged the 


SvO. pp. 


very moderate price of tive shillings. | 


It may naturally be supposed that its 
sale is very limuted; but the bookseller 
cunningly whispers that it is the pro- 


duction of a noble countess—in short, of | 


the Countess of Blessinton. We cer- 
tainly cannot but feel proud that indi- 
viduals of distinguished rank and for- 
tune cultivate literature, which of 
course is greatly dignified by the effu- 
sions of such iodividuals as Lord 
‘Thurlow and the Countess of Blessiv- 
ton; we wish, however, they would 
have the good sense to conceal their 
names, orat least not so far over-estimate 
their talents as to charge five shillings 
for what 1s uot intrinsically worth five 
pence, as is the case with the ‘Magic 
Lantern,’ which might well have been 
afforded for a shilling. 

The sketcbes in the § Magic Lan- 
tern’ ure four; first, the ‘ Auction,’ in 
which there is some original silly gos- 
sip, aud a great deal of mawkish seuti- 
ment, which is not original. Her la- 
dyship gives but a very unamiable pic- 
tureof fashionable life, and introduces 
the stale subject of dandies and exqui- 
sites very prominently. The second 
paper is the © Park’ on a Sunday; here 
her ladyship again introduces the dan- 
dies, coachmen with white wigs and 
laced liveries, Romeo Coates, an elder- 


T 











Jcatiee, 


ly gentleman losing his hat- am! wi 
roilliners and their apprentices, ©}. 
ee ee 

dies’ maids in the ontré cast-off fine 
their mistressess, and sheconclades with 
an essay on seduction. Her ladyship 
in the true spirit of aristocracy, oo. 
presses the utmost contempt for « Citie 
zens who ride their own bits of blood 
and apprentices who lrire them for the 
day, and bestride them as they would 
their counters.” The drive in the park 
would not, of course, be complete with. 
out the Lord Mayor and some of the 
citizens: and our fair author thus iy. 
troduces them :— 

‘Nest follows the gaudy, but ill-ap- 
pointed coach of some citizen, crowded 
almost to suffocation with his fat and flashy 
wife, and rosy cheeked smiling daughters, 
whose bonnets look like beds of tulips, 
and whose white handkerchiefs, applied 
frequently to their foreheads, mark, in 
spite of their smiles, the yielding sottness 
of their nature, and shew them to be in 
the melting mood. ‘This is succeeded by 
the smart turn-out of some pretender to 
fashion, who desired to have a carriage ex- 
actly like Lady H * * *’s, but wished to 
have alitthe more brass on the harness, 
and more fringe on the hammer-cloth:— 
the coach-inaker has been most liberal of 
both, and the poor would-be fashionable 


* la. 
ry of 


sits perfectly happy, fancying that the 


smiles with which the gazers regard her 
gaudy equipage, and ill-drest self, proceed 
from pure admiration, “The Lord Mayor's 
coach, with all the paraphernalia of mayor- 
alty finery, next fills up the line, while 
the smug faces of my lord and lady, with 
their oifspring, the e.nbryo Lord Mayor 
or Lady Mayoress, form a group that 
might be painted as a personification of 
“Oh, the roast beef of old England!” 
so visible are its nutritious effects on their 
countenances. 

‘A brown landaulet with red wheels 
now advances, the wretched horses of 
which seem scarcely able to bear the 
weight of plated harness under which they 
are literally bending; and, as if to increase 
their misery, the shabby rattle-trap is fill- 
ed by a group that would require the pet 
cil of Elogarth to paint: —in the centre sits 
an elderly gentleman, whose rubicun 
cheeks, fiery nose, and blue-black wiry 
locks and whiskers give him a striking re 
semblance to the Saracen’s head, as pour- 
trayed on the stage coaches. On each 
side of him sits a comely sultana-looking 
dame, large, languid, and listless, atfect- 
ing all the easy negligence of high ton, 
which is ludicrously contrasted by the ab- 
surd vulgarity of the carriage, and the 
whole set out. Five smiling babes, “¢ 
images of their bjushing sire, arranges 
in picturesque attitudes, complete the par 
ty within; but what pen can do justice © 
the coachman and footman? ‘The thread 
bare broad-cloth livery, that was o''* 
white, faced with a colour meant to ¥ 
scailet, but much iess vivid than tne °° 
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entleman’s countenance, made for men of 
tall stature, and now worn by such - are 
of comparatively dwarfi h size, hirec on 
‘ob for a few weeks ; the hats turned up 


“| round, and totally bereft of the beaver 


that once covered them, strikingly evince 
the love of shew struggiing with the par- 
sianony and inherent vulgarity of the mas- 
tor, ‘This turn-out excites universal deri- 
gon, and the dandies declare that it must 
belong to some East India or Dublin Cas- 
Je dubbed knight, who has tempted one 
of the fair dames by his side to become 
jis wife, forthe pleasure of being called 
mv lady.’ 

‘Ths being written by Lady Bles- 
sintou, is of course very elegant aud 
very amusing, aud the citizens and 
East Indian knights must be much 
obliged by her very liberal and ac- 
curate description of them. The next 
sketch is the * Tomb’—the Eyyptian 
tomb, in which, among other equally 
probable conversation, her Ladyship 
jutroduces the following. It must be 
premised that her Ladyship Is again 
ainong the daudies :— 

««] have always thought,’’ replied one 
of the exquisites, “these lines in Shake- 
speare very absurd, where he says— 

‘ Loveliness 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is, when unadorned, adorned the most.’ 
For no fine woman ever looks half so 
well,as when she wears diamonds or other 
valuable ornaments.” ‘‘ Lagree with you 
in opinion,’? answered the other beau, 
“but | am sure the quotation you lave 
used is not to be found in Shakespeare.” 
“twill bet you five guineas it is,’’ said 
the first; ‘ And,’’ said another, ‘* I will 
bet ten that neither of you name the poet 
from whose works it is taken.’ ‘The first 
exquisite adheres to his original state- 
ment, that the lines are Shakspeare’s: and 
the second declares his perfect conviction 
that they belong to Goldsmith. The la- 
dies are called on for their Opinions, and 
each of the three in turn, names, ‘* Dar- 
win,” ** Moore,” and ‘* Byron,” as the 
author, though they profess to have for- 
gotten the particular poem in which the 
verses occur. At last, the whole party 
agree to refer the wager to the decision 
of the Hon. Gen. P--pps, whose per- 
fect acquaintance with the works of the 
immortal bard, and knowledge of all the 
poets, render him so competent to the 
task. Having the pleasure of knowing 
the general well, I could not forbear 
an dye: the group exposing 
Ped — nce to um, and his astonish- 
ieee’ in een age, such 

‘ ile exist; while, with all the 
which ~~ wi good breeding for 
eed ; SO cistinguished, che takes 

rom his book-shelf ‘*The Seasons.’ 


e.. aie or ge ee ‘> 
wo Hay hy | the general's bon hom- 
woe We suspect he will enter- 

Ho very. favourable idea of the 
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bonne femmeism of her ladyship. The 
fourth and last sketch is the ‘ Italian 
Opera,’ which has its dandies, and its 
country-folks, and a little mock mo- 
rality, and some reflections on the Eng- 
lish. We quote one passage:— 

‘I have seen a group, consisting of a 
country ’squire, his wife, and three bounc- 
ing daughters, attended by a young neigh- 
bour, the lover of one of the ladies, enter 
the pit of the Opera, fresh from their ru- 
ral home, and smelling of vernal sweets. 
‘The old ’squire, a perfect picture of the 
good old times, and his wife, adorned inthe 
showy finery of Cranbourne Alley; the 
daughters with cheeks looking “like straw- 
berries smothered in creain,’’ and heads 
covered with roses, as if klova herself bad 
showered them, so great was the profu- 
sion; the lover decked in the fashion of 
four summers gone by, and apparently as 
alarmed at the crowd around him as his 
female companions. Their entrance ex- 
cites a general sensation among the beaux ; 
the bluff looks and angry frowns of the 
father, and the alarm and shame visible in 
the countenances of the females, fail to 
check the rude staring and supercilious 
siniles with which they are regarded : their 
increased embarrassment only serves to 
excite fresh ridicule, and this inoffensive 
and respectable family, who came full of 
the anticipation of pleasure, find them- 
selves exposed to treatment equally new 
and mortifying; and their whole evening 
is poisoned by the shame and annoyance 
which they feel. 

‘No nation talks so much of good breed- 
ing as the English, and certainly, in the 
aggregate, none practises it so little. 
talk of the excessive po/ttesse of the French, 
aud dwell with self-complacency on our 
superior ease of manners. But let a fe- 
male of any country visit any of the places 
of public amusement in Paris and in Lon- 
don, or be placed in any awkward tracas 
in each, and she will find a marked differ- 
ence in their conduct. A Frenchman 
would see nothing to laugh at in the em- 
barrassment that would atford so much 
mirth to one of our countrymen, but 
would immediately offer his assistance: 
daily observation furnishes us with exam- 


man would be on such an occasion. I 
grant that the English may know good 
breeding, but the French practise it.’ 

And here we conclude our review of 
the Magic Lantern, which, we think, 
our readers will agree with us, isa silly, 
flippant, and affected prod uctlOn; but, 
having vow expressed our opinion freely 
of Lady Blessinton’s work, we must do 
her the justice to state that her lady- 
ship gives the profit of it to some cha- 
ritable purpose; and if this be ber ob- 
ject in writing, we hope some book- 
seller may be found to purchase all her 
Magic Lanterns as fast as she can ma- 
nufacture them in order that the pro- 
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yles of what the behaviour of an English- | 
B | *Demosthene au conseil, et Pindare au Puar- 
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ceeds may find their way to some of 
the subscriptions for the Irish, of which 
her husband is an active patron. 








Original Comnunicattons. 
DUTCH EPIC POEM. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—I forward you an account of a 
Dutch Epic Poem, which may be con- 
sidered as somewhat of a literary curi- 
osity: should it meet with your appro- 
bation, | shall be happy to see it in the 
pages of The Literary Chronicle. 

lam, &c. M.M. J. 
Kensington, April 4, 1822. 

Friso, Roi des Gangarides et Prasi- 
ates: Puoéme Epique, traduite de 
l’ Hollandvise, &c. 

Friso, Kieg of the Gangarides and 
Prasiates: an Epic Poem, translated 
from the Dutch of William Barou 
Van Haaren. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Dutch epic, which possessed suffi- 

client merit to bear translatién into 

French, may be supposed to be not 
entirely without interest. ‘The author, 
Vau Haaren, was a noble Frieslander, 
whose reputation as a literary character 
extended to Eugland during Ins life; 
but whose name is probably known to 
few of our readers, though it may be 
found in some biographical dictiona- 
ries. One of his productions, at least, 
appeared in an English dress; for, 11 
the account of the Rise and Progress 
of the Gentleman's Magazine, lately 
printed by Mr. Nicholls, there is a let- 
ter from the imprudent and unfortu- 
nate poet, Samuel Boyce, to Mr. Cave, 
dated July 21, 1742, in the postscript 
to which he says,—* I send you Mr. 
Van Haaren’s Ode on Britain,’ which, 
itseems, Boyce had translated. But 
in France our author met with more 
consideration; and even the cynical 
Voltaire addressed to him a copy of 
verses, in which he stiles him— 


nusse.” 

This Frisic poet and statesman was 
born in 1700, and died in 1763. He 
was deputy from the province of Fries- 
land to the States General. Besides 
the epic poem, which is the subject of 
this article, and other pieces in verse, 
he wrote a poem entitled Leonidas. 

The poetry of our Dutch neigh- 
bours seems never to have attracted 
much attention in this country; and 
the names of Vander Goez, Vondel, 
Buart, Rotgans, and Vander Vliet, 
sound almost as strange to an English 
ear as would those of the bards of China 


or Japan, 
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we cannot pretend to point out the 
beauties of style and language whieh it 
may possess. But such an undertak- 
ing, if it were practicable, would pro- 
bably fail to interest the reader, who 
may, however, be amused by an ac- 
count of the fable and chief incidents 
of the poem, which will serve to give 
some idea of the author’s taste and ta- 
lent for invention. 

The poet, after the example of Ho- 
mer and Virgil, has chosen a national 
theme for the exercise of his abilities. 
I'riso, the hero of the piece, is supposed 
to have given his name to the province. 
of Friesland, as well as to the produc- 
tion of Baron Van Haaren’s muse, of 
which he is of course the hero. This 
young prince is represented as being 
heir apparent to the kingdom of the 
Gangarides and Prasiates, in the Fast 
Indies, and to have lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great. Friso, after 
losing his father and his territories 
through the treason of Agrammes, fled 
from the royal city of Ganges, at the 
age of eighteen, followed by a part of 
his court and a small body of troops, 
who remained faithful to him. In his 
flight he met with Teuphis, his pater- 
nal uncle, who recollected his nephew 
though not recognized by him; Teu- 
plis being supposed to be dead, as he 
had long before retired from the court 
of his brother Stavo, under whom he 
had held a share in the government. 
He is represented as a very virtuous 
man, a great philosopher, and a fol- 
lower of the religion of Zoroaster. 
Joming his nephew, under the feigned 
name of Leonatus, he advises him to 
embrace the opportunity of embarking 
with his followers on board a_ vessel 
just about to sail for the island of Ta- 
probana, now called Ceylon, offering 
to accompany him thither. This ad- 
vice is accepted, and, during the voy- 
age, Teuphis gives an account of the 
religious doctrines of Zoroaster, which 
serves to diversify the action of the 
poem. 

On the arrival of the party at Tapro- 
bana, they fortunately discovered a 
conspiracy against the good king Char- 
sis, whose greatest fault was his impru- 
dent indulgence towards his son Chos- 
rees and a courtier named Torymbas, 
who were the contrivers of the plot. 
In gratitude for this piece of service, 
Charsis promised to furnish Friso with 
military succours, that he might reco- 
ver his paternal dominions: and he 
bound himself with an oath, also im- 
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precating judgments on his successors 
if they should refuse to fulfil his en- 
gazements, in case he should be pre- 
vented by death, a circumstance which 
his great age rendered not improbable. 

Next follows the interesting history 
of Teuphis; of his ministry, of his first 
retreat from court, and of the extraor- 
dinary dream which determined him to 
make a journey to Tamasis, the city 
of the arts and sciences; of his return 
home, his services to the state, and the 
ungrateful return he met with from his 
royal brother; of his second retreat, 
the false report of his death, and his 
connection with the generous Sego, 
who became the victin of his friendly 
interposition; and, lastly, of the vari- 
ous treasons of Agramines, who con- 
cluded them by the assassination of 
Stavo and the usurpation of his throne. 

This rectial is made to Charsis dur- 
ing the absence of Friso. On the 
morrow, that prince, Teuphis, and 
their companions in arms, joined the 
forces of Charsis. Then follows a de- 
scription of the preparations for an en- 
gagement, and of the action that fol- 
lowed; in which Friso kills the perfi- 
dious Torymbas, and Teuphis, the son 
of the commander of the rebels, the 
centre of whose army being broken, 
they are completely defeated with great 
slaughter. 

The effeminate and unworthy Chos- 
roes, the sen of Charsis, becomes jea- 
lous of the honour gained by Friso, and 
conceives a mortal hatred against him; 
and the old king, being informed of 
the buseness of his son, dies overwhelm- 
ed with age and misfortune, before the 
return of the victors. 


After this, Agrammes, finding whi- 
ther Friso had retreated, sends ambas- 
sadors to Magramma, the capital of 
Taprobana, to prevent the king from 
granting the promised succours. He 
succeeded in this attempt by means 
of the vast treasures which he sent, 
and also through the credit of Pasi- 
phac, the wife of Chosroes, and as 
wicked as himself. Friso is informed 
of this by Magastes, who also gives 
him information of the fate of bis mo- 
ther, Queen Melita, who being the 
daughter of King Porus, her hfe had 
been spared for fear of his resentment ; 
but she was detained in a secret prison, 
as an hostage. The people of Magram- 
ma, who hated Pasiphac and despised 
Chosroes, enraged at his violating the 
promise of Charsis, revolted in favour 
of Friso, and offered him the crown. 
He generously refused it, protected 
Chosroes, and, disengaging him from 
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his father’s oath, merely required that 
he should be supplied with Ships to 
convey himself and his foliowers to th 
dominions of his uncle Porus, Thes 
furnished they depart, but a storm 
arising, they are cast on the coast of 
Caramania, where they encounter the 
prince of the country, Orsines, who 
cultivated the religion of Zoroaster, 
and who, having submitted to Aley. 
under, was suffered to retain his 20- 
vernment on the conquest of Persig 
by that prince. Orsines takes Frigg 
with him to his capital, Pasargada, and 
rewards him for his assistance in quell. 
ing a popular commotion with the hand 
of his daughter, the young and beau. 
tiful Atossa. 

Here the author introduces the story 
of the attachinent of Friso to this Per. 
sian damsel, which forms an agreeable 
and interesting portion of the poem. 


Soon after the marriage, they re- 
ceived news of Alexander, a report of 
whose death had been circulated by 
the rebels. But he had returned in 
safety from India, after vanquishing 
Porus, already corrupted by success 
and by the flattery of those by whom 
he was surrounded. To this prince, 
however, Orsines presented his son-in- 
law, intreating the aid of his powerful 
interposition to reinstate him in his do- 
minions, This Alexander promised; 
but, through the artful misrepresenta- 
tions of the eunuch Bagoas, whom Ore 
sives had offended, the king was in- 
duced to issue an order for the death of 
Friso and his beloved Atossa. The 
execution of this sentence was prevent- 
ed by the friendship of Ptolomy and 
of Proculeus, a Roman senator, whe 
occupied in the court of the conqueror 
of Persia the honourable office of a spy 
on his proceedings, and, being in dan- 
ger of discovery, was just preparing to 
flee into Italy, whither he offered to 
take Friso and his party. They ac 
cordingly embarked on board the ves- 
sel, which was in readiness, and arrived 
in safety at Rome. 

Next follows an account of the laws 
and government of the Romans, who 
were then at war with the Samarites, 
in the course of which contest Frise 
tinds opportunities for distinguishing 
himself by his courage, as Peuphis 
does for displaying his skill and a 
dence in quelling a miuitary tumult 
which followed. 

After this Asco arrived at Rome, ve 
of the companions of Friso, whom = 
had despatched from Caramann = 
India, to learn news of Porus, “* _ 
to sound the disposition ol the Pras 
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* that of Alexander at Babylon. 

Jso told the prince, that the govern- 
aint of Ezypt having fiilen to the 
tare of the friendly Piolomy, he had 
tered the son of Stavo a share in luis 
Linodom, till a favourable period should 
wave for recovering the throne of his 


ates, vs tt 


arrive | 
ancestors. 
whither Fortune had conducted = the 
Qucea Malta, his mother. 

On receiving this intelligence, Friso 
determines to yo tn search of lis nother, 
and thea to jota Pioloiny, in Egypt. 
Oy communicating his design to Pas 
pyrius, he is furnished with three ves- 
sls, under the command of Sul pictus, 
They successfully accomplished — the 
first part of their voyage, reaching i 
cafety Gadas, whither the Queea fad 
been banished. “Phe teader interview 
between the mother and 
well described. Teuplis also 
throws off his incognito, aud) makes 
himself knowa to his relatives. “These 
jiteresting recognitions having taken 
place, they set sail for the dominions of 
Prolowy. But Fate had decreed thew 
adifferent course. On attempting to 
enter the Straits of [ercules, they were 
repelled by the east wind, and being 
driven far westward, a gale from the 
south sprung up, which drove them to- 
wards Britain, and on the thirteenth 
morning they discovered the shores of 
the Isle of Victis, or Wight. Here 
landing, they met with a man covered 
with a bear-skin, who, with haggard 
eyes, In a lamentable tone, begged for 
protection against the rage of a tyrant 
who pursued him. © My name,’ said 
he, £is Argentorix; the isle before you 
iscalled Britannia, where the enemy 
of hospitality, the barbarous Cunobel- 
lin, of whom [ have the misfortune to 
be uncle, wields his iron sceptre over a 
ferocious people. Flee and deliver me 
from this prince and his subjects! Far- 
ther to the north-east | know a country 
where they respect the gods and huma- 
nity. Tinther suffer me to conduct 
you.” While he spoke, they perceived 
altar off the glittering armour of the 
soldiers of Cunobellin, sent to murder 
Arventorix, 


son is here 


how 


They received hin on 
board and weighed anchor, in order to 
sail for the country he bad recommend- 
ed to their notice. The tyrant’s sol- 
diers returned to relate that they had 
eeu Argentorix carried off by the vod- 
(lesses of the seas, who had disappeared 
with him in the boundless ocean, 

Phie reinainder of the pocus coutains 
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Besides, he imformed hia ! 
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au account of the progress of the voy- 
age, the arrival of Friso and his com- 
panious ia Friesland, and their settle- 
meut in that country. There is no- 
thing ia this portion of the narrative 
sufliciently interesting teattract atten- 
tiou beyond the limits of the native 
country of the author, whoseeims indeed 
to have been himself dissatistied with 
the conclusion of his Epopaeia. — it 
first made its appearance in the origi- 
nal Dutch, in 1741, in twelve books 
or cantos. About ten years after it 
was translated into Freach; and at that 
time it seems Van Haaren meditated 
au alteration of the last three cantos, 
which he proposed to abridge, so as to 
reduce the poem from twelve books to 
ten. 

The preceding sketch will shew that 
the Frisic bard was rather a servile imi- 
tator of classic models. His produc- 
tion, (to use a common figure of criti- 
cism,) may be placed on the same 
shelf with the Eleariade of Voltaire, 
butuot too near It. 

H+ @ = 
ANECDOTES OF 
THE 42nd. HLIGHLANDERS. 
When the troops were sent to St. Vin- 
cent and had landed, the enemy were 
posted upon a high ridge or mountain, 
called the Virie, upon which they had 
erected four redoubts, stronger by the 
natural difficulties of the approach, 
than by the art displayed in their con- 
struction, The 
the redoubts, and,when about to storm 
the fourth, offered terms of capitula- 
tion to the enemy, which were accept- 
ed. Upon that day occurred an in- 
stance of the power of example and ha- 
bit in exciting ferocity. A lad about 
seventeen was enlisted in the 42d; a few 


days after one of the soldiers was cut | 


in the head and face in some horse 
play with his companions, in conse- 
quence of which his face and the front 
of his body was covered with blood ; 
when the recruit saw him in this state, 
he turned pale and trembled, saying he 
was much frightened, as he had never 
seen a mau’s blood before. In the as- 
sault of these redoubts above-men- 
tioned, when Colonel Stewart had 
leaped out of the second to proceed to 
the third, ve found this very lad with 
his foot upon the body of a French 
soldier, aud his bayonet thrust through 


froin ear to ear, attempting to twist off 


his head. The colonel touched him on 
the shoulder and desired him to let the 
body alone. ‘ Oh, the brigand,’ says 
he, * | must take off his head.” When 
the coloucl told him the man was dead 


British took three of 





already, and that he had better go and 
take off the head of a living French- 
mun, he answered, * you are very right 
sir, | did not think of that,’ and imme- 
diately ran forward to the frent of the 
attack, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Stirling, with the 
Queen's and 42d Regiment, was or- 
dered on a foraging party imte the 
Jerseys. In an excursion through the 
woods, a [lighland soldier came unex- 
pectedly in sight of an American, 
when their pieces happened to be un~ 
loaded. Each flew behind a tree to 
cover himself while loading, but fear- 
ing that the first who ventured out of 
cover would be brought down by the 
other side, kept possession of their 
trees, till at last the Highlauder, los- 
ing patience, pushed his bonnet beyond 
the tree, ou the point of his bayonet. 
The American shot his ball through its 
centre, when his opponent started for- 
ward and made him = surrender iu- 
stantly. 

At the memorable siege of Bergen- 
op-Zoom, Captain Fraser, of Caldu- 
thel, an ofhcer of the Black Watch, 
was a volunteer, as was also Colonel 
Lord John Murray. Captain Fraser 
was accompanied by his servant, who 
was also his fuster-brother, A party 
from the lines was ordered to march 
and destroy a battery raised by the 
enemy; Captain Fraser accompanied 
this party, directing lis servant to re- 
main in the garrison. The night was 
pitch dark, and the party had such 
difficulty in proceeding, that they 
were forced to halt for a short time ; 
us they moved forward, Captain Fra- 
ser felt his path impeded, and putting 
down his hand to discover the 
cause, he caught hold ef a plaid and 
secured the owner, who seemed to 
grovel upon the ground. He held the 
caitulF with one hand and drew his 
dirk with the other, when he heard the 
imploring voice of his foster-brother : 
‘What the devil brought you here 2’ 
—‘ Just love of you and care of your 
person.’—* Why so, when your love 
can do me no good? and why eneum- 
ber yourself with a plaid ??—* Master 
how could L ever see my mother had 
you been killed or wounded, and I not 
have been there to carry you to the sur- 
geon or to Cbristian burial; and how 
could I do either without my plaid to 
wrap you in?’ Upon inquiry, it was 
found that the poor man had crawled 
out upon his kuees and hands, between 
the centinels, then followed the party 
at some distance, till he thougbt they 
were approuchipg the place ef assault, 
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and then again dropped in the same | That all my hopes around thee hung, had slept ingloriously at ease, and Alvi: | 
maoner upon the ground beside his ‘s a and yearn on ye toinb! | to the arms of Hope, she Clasped me t . =| 
a t ; . ° - ac yu reamed, 10 times !ong past, her yeacelt bo : *1} 
‘ - mae at Band he per him oo 1 Wuen gazing on that cheek so fair, her ceded = eae mci Sippy 4 for th 
Tae Trees SONSTERS va That death thus soon its hue should waste | ¢ij), within the peacef ds rend) pipe 
soon to assist at the interment of his} And cold destruction riot there ; on, I behel te : rg s of Thomp. not si 
master, who was killed by an accidental | How deeply anguish would have spread | once | a, "I; asin tents of Israel's they | 
shot while looking over th . , Its palid mantle o’er my brow— Camp, and ningling with the happy thron ‘ert 
€ tooking over the rampart 4 from the bending willows sn; Bs 
viewing the operations of the e1 : How freely would this heart have bled : 8 Willows snatched my well - 
g p remy. Whose drops of bliss are frozen now? lone and silent harp, and touched the fry re 
Yet, Cora, still my soul shall spring strains which burst from a grateful heart’ l 
Americana For aye unalterably thine ; A little indulgence 1) a style like yet 
No. VIIT. ’ Nor e’er renew eg ong J “Mr. Mafiit’s, may be allowed, when <— 
nsebbe Bene anther dol iin ge {writing about "Tears of Contin: |. 
y ; ‘ns sn di ‘asec but in giving § Sketches of Life,” jt ; _— 
WE some time ago inserted two short} | Which unto thee in life was given ; - oo * ¥ a, a tual 
pieces by an American bard, who writes Still may its fond remembrance prove | presumed that most readers of judg. we 
under the signature of Florio, and who My charm on earth—my hope of heaven? | ment would prefer a mode of telling a . eh 
. - c > ow “20 >a. 4 se . > | . . . re 
is called, on the other side of the At- a lian gee ali ih \ Pac yg story, in which plain matters of fact lant 
, ears of Contrition.—A work has ‘s eat 
lantic, the American Byron. We now |. ars of * ae were not so lable to distortion and er 
Seidl: bitte dlibadials Tl tin entans Comme recently been published in the United misrepresentation, as they certainly are chen 
‘ : ' S , ‘ : ‘ ars _ oh. a quail 
a New York paper of a recent date :-— States, entitled Tears of Contrition, by the figurative and flowery manner of " 
or Sketches of the Life of John N. Maf- | ype \fafit years 
‘ p- . . . ‘ e 4 . 
‘Beyond the Pn os , fit,” who is, by some of the transatlantic Yankee lawyers’ Charges. —The mo- quer 
; dVemebeyond the wave, iam ge 6 car. hithi ’ ~‘. LOxIC 
Beyond the stormy ocean’s roar, editors, called the ‘second W hitfield. derate charges of English Lawyers are he w 
Thy form hath found an early grave— In the work, the author relates the in- completely eclipsed by their American wits 
Thine eye is closed, to beam no more! cidents of his life in a very peculiar hrethren.—The following is the copy a 
The clod hath fall’n, the turf h; 33° sty ; > one "6 te a 
Seon hve ae Poe has pm d style. Mr. Mafhit, who has been often | of a bill from a professional gentleman, rth 
The ties: is wrapped around thy meast mentioned in the newspapersasa veryelo- delivered lately in Charleston :— ; ti 
. « u ‘ « ‘ . cin > a od «. +s re ire 
With life and love no longer warm. quent and powerful preacher, was from ‘Writing a will, 50 dollars ; examining with 
Yet o’er this solitude of soul, freland, and landed, with his brother, | the records to see if property was mort- . 
Which round me sheds a spell malign, in New York, in April 1819, where he | gaged, which took twenty Ininutes, 30 dol- Th 
Thy loved remembrance hath control, experienced many difficulties, which | lars : crossing the river to examine into f ¥ 
nd bids my spint not repine ; led him to indulge in gloomy reflec- | some property, 43 dollars, 75 cents: Cross Imo 
But firmly bear the ills that spread tions. &c. While in the city, his bro- | ing the river, and going six miles to take pell 
Pheir midnight o’er my destiny lONS, XC. wie in the city, his roe | a ars. C issions alf 
ig yy : a deposition, 100 dollars. Commissions, half 
Where once the light of hope was shed— ther attended a camp meeting tn He- (exclusive of charges and fees,) thirty per x 
. ° . . P . b 
P The rainbow hope which glowed for thee. | bron, and, on his return, told him cent . be « 
arto wast not frmed ix cuthy "Ito he of good courage—that there | “'P,$.—since writing the above, Lal | 
0 he i tes, Mec sak Gua. ’ was an opportunity of his doing well | that recently a charge of 250 dollars has se | 
220 : a) . . : , ore Pe een 
That heaven has claimed thee for its own: | 88 @ preacher in Connecticut, to whieh | been made for writing Kaper - pina 
Yes, in that mild and sparkling eye state he advised him to ZO. Instead | sixty minutes’ time! The executors | - 
i was a light which led me on— of adopting the ordinary phraseology — the charge, . ~~ eige? ph ig 
A a shea ae which one brother would use in giving | * ne el tla a 
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And, though that eye hath lost its ray, ed tay The writer does not say, whether 
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| ©A thy Jordan rolls between. Fear not tolaunch | cember. The facts were substantial’) Ti 
Seana a ena ger the sod away—pluck up fresh courage—gird up | as follows :— Tha 
) I sy oan ye pd a thy loins—address thyself to Sion’s con-| Abner Pierce, several months since, ms. 
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i} And sorrow told that thou hadst been: SeeTeh sree FOR omeen shores—go, pro- | was, by the overseers of this town, prac ‘Wi 
ti Nor did I hear the last farewell claim a Saviour’s name, and (et the starry | ed upon the * Drunken List,’ accord: on 
e Which thou didst breathe to love and me; pendant of the manger’s God en, through ing to the Act £ concerning the estates 3 
t) Nor did I hear the lonely knell Connecticut's farthest bounds. of habitual drunkards.’ <A few weeks ie, 
1 Which rung the requiem over thee! We cannot resist the wish to give a azo, the said Pierce proceeded accord- O 
I There was a time my soul could burn farther specimen of this celebrated Pay aling—whereupon 
| With ardour forthe meed of fame— ’ ‘le of writine: h ‘ing to law, by appealing— But, 
: preacher's style of writing; we there- | |)° . m. is penire, and 4 
5" Perchance that season may return, Pave autecet the raere a tieneeliatal _| the magistrate issued his venire, 4 be oa 
t And time renew that wasted flame ; — eernen . tetas the. ' hi J | jury were accordingly summoned to be he 
Wits thee he Witt ene than te share subsequent to the one above, ia which, | aad saunas Vala Fo said magistrate, a, 
The pride and feeling of that hour? we think, he would be understood as } an the tdiad. On ede appointed wi 
Can the cold grave its bosom bare : having considered his brother’s advice | the appellant appeared with his wit- 
man iit atetuker anae te ome feasible, and that he adopted it as s00n | less ies shew that he was not an ha ie ven 
» oe a F yee ° , es S ' : 
Or murmur at the dread decree ; as possible eer orm ra ee ee ‘tual drunkard within the meaning ° o 
This lonely heart must share the same _* Quick as the rapid stream which rushes Act. Three witnesses on his part were 
Dark fate which early blighted thee :— o’er some deep mouthed rocky bed, [| : “a substance, that 





Alas, thou wast so fair, so young, 
So beautiful in maicdea bloom, 
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x uamber of years, and that they had 
en him frequently and almost daily 
for the past year, and that they could 
not say he was druuk, but stated that 
they had, during that time, seen him 
‘merry,’ ‘well to live,’ and * pretty 
well cock’d;’ all of whom agreed in 
their testimouy, that they had ‘ never 
wen him so far gone but that he could 
stand up.’ 

The overseers then produced their 
witnesses to prove that he was an habi- 
tual drunkard within the meaning of 
the suid law, and, for this purpose, five 
persons, neighbours of the said appel- 
lant, were swora, who concurred in 
their testimony, that they had been ac- 
quainted with hin for a number of 
years, and that recently they had fre- 
queatly seen him drank and much in- 
toxicated with liquor, insomuch that 
he was incapable of attending to his 
business. ‘Tire case was then, upon 
the above testimony, by the direction 
of the court, subinitted to the jury, who 
retired for half an hour, and returned 
with, as the foreman termed it, a  spe- 
cial verdict’ in favour of the appellant, 
‘That it did not appear, from the tes- 
timony submitted to them, that the ap- 
pellant had been intoxicated more than 
half of the time; and it was the opi- 
nion of the jury that a man could not 
be considered an habitual drunkard, 
unless he was drunk more than half of 
the tune.’—O tempora, O mores / 
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BATTLE SONG 





Of a German Soldier's Mistress. 
Go forth! like the sun in his might; 
Go forth! like the dawning of day: 
May the plume of thy balm be the star of the 
fight, 
And thy brand be the flash of the fray. 


I love thee, yet ne’er be it said 
That love did thy spirit restrain ; 
I had rather behold thee a hero and dead, 
Than a coward in life to remain. 
Then € Forward and fear not’ thy battle-cry be, 
‘With glory return, or return not to me.’ 


I could joy o’er thy corse, tho’ my tears 
_ Should wash the sad wounds death had made; 
For each crimson gash like a ruby appears 

Or the front, if it be but display’d. 


But, oh! my soul never could bear 
The thought that thou fledst from the foe ; 
One scar on thy back would awaken despair, 
And give to my heart its death-blow. 
Then ‘ Forward and fear not’ thy hattle-cry be, 
‘With glory return, or return not to me.’ 
I.E. 
OIL LILI P LLL LADO PELL OPO PPLE OL POL OOP POLED OPE OE 
VERSES. 
Ou tell me where ’s that maiden pure 
Would love me for myself alone, 
And I'd a world of woe endure 
To call that maiden’s heart my own. 
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Oh tell me where ’s that maid whose heart 
Would sympathize in all my care, 

And I would from the world depart 
A lonely cot with her to share. 


Oh tell me where's the maid whose eye 
With soft affection’s beam would glow, 

Whose gentle breast would heave the sigh 
Of pity for another’s woe. 


Oh tell me where ’s that maid whose cheek 
Hath ne’er been to another's prest, 

And I'd no greater pleasure seek 
Than to repose me on her breast. 


For such a maid, the treasures rare 

That Indies boast would ne’er suffice; 
Oh! for one ringlet of her hair, 

Or one brigit tear-drop from her eyes. 


Then give me, Heaven, a maid like this 
And I’d despise the monarch’s throne, 
And think it a far greater bliss 
To call that maidea’s heart my own. 
SAM SPRITSALL. 
PLL PP EV ELLE PLEAD EL LLL EEL’ LPFPUELELELEE LLL L LEAL 
INVOCATION 
Of a departed Spirit, writien at Midnight in 
an A purtment said to be haunted. 
IN this lone chamber, at dread midaight’s hour, 
When spirits take their rounds, and spells have 


pow'r 
To call them from their graves and shadowy 
halls, 


On thee, dead Michael, a bold mortal calls ! 
Bids thee shake off Death’s lethargy, and here 
In the grave’s sad habiliments appear. 

Sleep’s dreamy reign is on, and ev’ry eye 

Is shut from commune with reality : 

The time is fitting, for the blasts are lond, 

Aod o’er the moon, cloud rushes after cloud 

In quick succession, as they fain would screne 
Some midnight deed,—some sanguinary sceen, 
Such as, "tis said, disturbs thy spirit’s rest, 
And dooms thee still to wander from the blest— 


| A soul proscrib’d,—denied the grave’s repose, 


Man’s gloomy refuge from a world of woes :— 

If some red deed was done while life was thine, 

For which thy spirit now is doom’d to pine ; 

Or if the hand of murder smote thy breast, 

And hope of vengeance breaks thy coftin’d rest, 

Here let thy form appear, and here be told 

Whate’er thy burthen’d spirit would unfold! 

Here in this chamber where the deed, ‘tis said, 

Was done, which drives thee from the peaceful 
dead : 

Here, where strange noises and strange siglts 
have been 

By fearful inmates at dread midniglit seen ; 

W here sanguinary stains defile the floor, 

Perchance thine own or helpless victim’s gore. 

Hither I call thee, fearless and alone, 

if guilty, by confession to atone ; 

Or, if the victim of another's deed, 

Thou fain would’st see thy dark assassin bleed 

At the stern foot of justice,—hbither come 

From the still chambers of the murky tomb! 

Here, where the deed was done, the deed dis- 
close, 

And justice, soon, shall grant thy soul repose. 

Doctors’ Commons. Y.F. 


Sine Arts. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tue fifty-fourth Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy opened on Monday, 
and although we have been able to 











give but a very cursory glance at the 
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numerous pictures which it contains, 
yet we cannot suffer them to pass un- 
noticed, although our remarks for the 
present week must be general. There 
are, in all, 1049 pictures, drawings, 
models, &c.: of these 65 are sculpture, 
and include a delightful bast by Chan- 
try; a fine groupe—*‘ Satan overcome 
by St. Michael,” by Flaxman; * A 
Sleeping Child,” by the same artist; a 
charming statue ian marble of * Eve 
ut the Fountain,’ by E. H. Baily; and, 
whut is somewhat singular, another 
statue, on the same subject, by Rossi. 
Westmacott has a groupe, in marble, 
‘ intended to illastrate the benevolence 
of a lady whose house was an asyluin 
to necessitous travellers ;’ the same ex- 
cellent artist has also a very fine Psyche. 
Joseph has several models; and C. M, 
Westmacott has a bust of J. P. Kem- 
ble, Esq. the only one we recollect to 
have seen of that gentleman, and which, 
by its fidelity, strongly calls to recol- 
lection that delightful actor. 

In the Library there are 142 archi- 
tectural drawings, medallic portraits, 
models in ivory, &c. Itis much to be 
regretted that, in a country and in a 
metropolis where there is more employ- 
ment for architects than io half the ca- 
pitals of Europe, we should make so 
little progress in this branch of the 
arts, that all our public buildings 
are disyracefui to our national repute= 
tion. There are, however, numerous 
candidates, and we trust that a better 
taste willsoon become prevaleut. The 
architectural drawings of this year are, 
we think, more numerous than those of 
last year, and of superior character. 
Mr. Soane has three drawings—one, a 
design shewing part of the exterior and 
interior of the Bank of England; and 
the two others of a house in Lincoln’s- 
Inu-Fields. Gandy has a plan of Lan- 
caster Prison, uow building under his 
directions; and there are several pro- 
ductious of other less distinguished ex- 
hibitors, highly deserving of notice. 

Among the paintings, portraits pre- 
dominate, and, we suspect, always will, 
in the exhibition, unless the number 
admitted were limited ; and this is cer- 
tainly not likely to be the case while 
the President of the Royal Academy 
is a portrait painter. Sir Thos. Law- 
rence has eight pictures, including por- 
traits of his Majesty, the Dakes of 
York, Wellingtou, and Bedford, Count 
Woronzow, Mrs. Littleton, and the 
Countess of Blessinton, by far the 
most beautiful and lovely portrait in 
the exhibition. Sir Thomas has alsoa 





sweet sketch, * Little Red Riding Heed.’ 
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Mr. Phillips has portraits of Sir B. 
Hobhouse, Bart., Sir Chas. Asgill, 
Lady Anne Beckett, and some other 
persovs. They are executed with 
mach care, aud, as far as we know the 
originals, with much truth. 

Mr. Shee has several well-tivished 
portraits, of which the only public 
characters are, the Right Hon. John 
Jlookham Frere, and Mr. Spring 
Rice, M.P. They are well calculated 
to sustain the artist’s reputation for 
fidelity of resemblance and neat and 
careful execution. 

Sir Wm. Beechey has some good 
portraits; among them are those of her 


Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, | 


and the Princess Alexandrina Victoria, 

We have vot room to enumerate the 
remamder of the prominent portraits 
entitled to observation: bat among 
them, are several by Mr. Raeburn, 
Mr. Drummond, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
W. Ward, Mr. A. E. Chalon, and se- 
veral other experienced artists. The 
students, too, give promise of much 
excellence in this department of the 
arts. Mr. W. Ross, Mr. Leahy, and 
some others, have been very successful, 

Wilkie has but one picture, but it is 
a chef d’auvre: it represents * Chelsea 
peusioners receiving the London Cia- 
zette Extraordinary, announcing . the 
battle of Waterloo.” We have not 
room for remark at present, aod slrall 
only insert a brief description, in order 
to point it out to the particular notice 
of our readers: it represents an assem- 
blage of pensioners and soldiers in front 
ofthe Duke of York public-house, Roy- 
al Hospital Row, Chelsea. The light 
horseman (on the left) has just arrived 
with the Gazette, and ts relating far- 
ther particulars to his comrades, among 
whom is a Glengary Highlander, who 
served with Gen. Graham (now Lord 
Lyndoch) at Barossa. The Gazette 
is in the hands of an old pensioner, a 
survivor of the seven years’ war, who 
was at the taking of Quebec with Gen. 
Wolfe, and is now reading aloud to his 
companions the details of Waterloo. 
Opposite to him is a black, one of the 
band of the ist regiment of Foot 
Guards, who was in France during the 


revolution, was present at the death of 


Louis XVI. and was afterwards ser- 
vant to Gen. Moreau, in his campaigis 
in Germany, during the revolutionary 
war. Next to the black, in a foraging 
dress, is an Irish light horseman, ex- 
plaining the news to an old pensioner, 
who was with Gen. Elhott during the 
memorable siege of Gibraltar; and, be- 
hind the black’s lead, is that of a sol- 
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‘of Granby. 





dier, who served with the old) Marquis 
' Farther to the right, isa 
corporal of the Oxford Blues, who was 
at the battle of Vittoria; andl at his 
feet is a black dog, known to the offi- 
cers and mea, by the name of ¢ Old 
Duke,’ who followed that regiinent all 
over the Peninsula. 

The venerable Northcote has two 
historical pictures; one represeits the 
Princess Bridget Plantagenet, fourth 
daughter of King Edward 1V.; who, 
when very young, was consigned to the 


care of the abbess of the Monastery of 


Dartford, where she afterwards became 
anun; and, spending her life in de- 
votion and contemplation, was buried 
in that conventin the early part of the 
reignof King Henry VIIL. The other 
represents § The Burial of Christ.”.— 
They are both pictures of great merit. 
Mr. Efoward has some — classical 
pieces from Shakespeare and Byron. 
Cooper, besides some portraits of 
races, has two historical subjects; and 
Calcott has a clever picture represent- 
ing sinugelers alarmed by an unex- 
pected change from hazy weather. 
Weare sorry that our limits prevent 
us from noticing these works more in 
detail at present; but this we shall do 
next week, We shail also give an early 
notice of the * Exhibition of Water 
Colours,’ —* Mr. Glover's Exhibition,’ 
—‘ Mr. Hall’s Picture of the Two Ma- 
rvs at the Sepulchre,—and * Mr. 
Ward's Group of Cattle ;’ all of which 
we inthe mean time strongly recom- 
mend to every lover of the Fine Arts, 
as all afford a rich source of the high- 
estand most retined gratification. 











Che Drama. 

Kina’s Turatre.—The new opera 
of Pietro Ul Ermita, written, as we 
stated when it first came out, for an 
oratorio, and in which the origial per- 
sonages were the inspired of holy writ, 
and their chorusses addressed to the 
Deity, has, notwithstanding its immo- 
ral, we had almost said blasphemous, 
transformation, been completely suc- 
cessful at this theatre. We do not 
know whether the pieces produced at 
the King’s Theatre are subject to the 
censorship of the Lord Chamberlain or 
not; but we are persuaded that 1f such 
a production had been presented for 
his sanction by one of the winter or 
minor theatres, it would at ouce have 
been prohibited. We are aware, that 
in Catholic countries, religious sub- 
jeets are still permitted to be drama- 
tized, but it is not soin this country, 
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vans ven ina 
: ‘The latitude 
opera ts already sufiiciently great eithe 
for amusement or variety, without the 
public being diszusted with the a 
ties of Pretro l’ Ermita. his 

The bailet at this theatre js wd mira. 
bly conducted. On Saturday night 
a ballet of Les Paes da 
uc de Vendome derived a valuable 
accession tn the person of ATademoise!lp 
Noblet, who, for the first time, sustaip. 
ed the character of the principal page, 

Drury Lane Taeatas.—Mr, Bry. 
ham, in himself a host, draws good an. 
diences every night he performs at the 
theatre. On Saturday, after the opera 
of the Siege of Belgrade had been per 
formed, in which Braham executed 
the songs of Carlos with all his wonted 
spirit, a sort of unfortunate altercation 
took place between the manager and 
the audience. The farce of Modern 
Antiques, which had been announced, 
was oinitted on account. of the Indispo- 
sition of Munden, and the actors begay 
Monsieur Tonson amidst loud hissing, 
wir, Cooper, who, by a recent regula. 
tion, lias been made the mouthepiece 
of the manager, (an office new noni- 
nally held by Mir. Elliston, in addition 
to his multifarious occupations,) came 
forward, and made the sinzular mistake 
of remoustrating, instead of apologiz- 
ing: he declared his astonishwent at 
the displeasure of the audience, aud 
asked if bills had not been posted an- 
nouncing the change of the perform. 
ance? The audience were not satistied, 
and Mr. Elliston, who had been te- 
peatedly called, addressed the hou-e 
in most unguarded terms: he. said, 
—* The public apology made by Mr, 
Cooper had been received by the seo- 
sible part of the audience.’ Here he 
Was very properly interrupted, as he 
was in every attempt at explanation, 
until he appealed to the good nature 
of the audience, when the farce was 
permitted to go on. We hope that 
this occurrence will teach, what Mr. 
Elliston and Mr, Cooper onght both to 
know, that to treat an audience with 
respect is the only means of obtains 
it, and that all assumptions of autho- 
rity and consequeace are 10 such cases 
sadly misplaced. 


. 


On Wednesday, that deservedly fe 
vourite actor, Harley, took for his be- 
nefit the opera of Love ia Village. 
Mr. Braham represented Hawthorn, 
and sung with his usual excellence. 
He introduced several popular _ 
dies, among which ‘§ Friend of my - 
this voblet sip,” Was loudly encores. 
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che sang it: she ts 
? © : ’ - 
-oqising voung lady. Eharles played 
Deborah Woodcock, aint Was, hot in 
his dress nid sivle of conversation, 
ah ; s ; 
euinently ladierous. Lic introduced 
anew comic soug, entitled * The Youth- 
ful Days of Deborah Woodcock,’ 
which excited considerable laughter. 
The farce was O’ Keefe’s Farmer, which 
was followed by a vocal concert that 
: . ; rr 
presented abundant attractions. The 
hause was, we are happy to Say, crowd- 
ed in every part. 








Literature and science. 

Miss Porden, the elegant author of 
the © Veils,’ and the * Arctic Expedi- 
tion,’ has iu the press a new poeiwn Ww 
sixteen books, entitled ‘Coeur de 
Lion, or the Third Crusade.’ 

On the Distillation of Spirits from 
Grain, and on the Water most condu- 
cive to Fermentation. By M. Dubrun- 
faut, of Lille.—I\t is anopinion gene- 


tice, that rain or river water is the 
most proper to produce a good fermen- 
tation. Those who have broached a 
different theory have contended that all 
sorts of waters, provided they are po- 
table, are fit for the purpose. The first 
of these two opinions, although per- 
haps more unreasonable than the other, 
vet being founded oa the greater pu- 
rity which rain and river waters seein 
to the eye to possess, has prevailed for 
along time unquestioned in many dis- 
tilleries, where well or spring water 
would not be used without seruple. 
This predilection, which [ shall im- 
mediately show to be erroneous, has its 
origin in a false application of chemi- 
cal theory. Indeed, when the delicate 
operations of analysis, and when the 
scrupulous manipulations of colours 
fequire a water quite pure, and quite 
disengaged from every calcareous salt 
foreign to the results required, this may 
be readily conceived ; but to extend 
tis precaution to other operations of 
art, upon a simple probability and 
without examination, would be to fall 
wet pe error of prejudice to that 
~ we have just been condemning. | 
| The distillation of spirits from grain, | 
which appears to have reached its | 
| 





Sreatest perfection in Germany, and 

Particularly ian Holland, is become now 

an fMportant auxiliary to our agricul- 

as especially n the departments on 
ees and east sides of Frauce. 

a nine Flanders, which inherits in 
*¥ranch of industry the long prac | 
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tice of the Drutel, possesses distr}! 1s 
i ract revulariy 33-40, ani 
even G5 litres of spirits at 19° froma 
quintal of barley. Tins statement may 
seem exagyerated to the distillers of 
the east and the interior, who do not 
obtain on an average more than from 
40 to 44 litres from the same quantity 
of grain, and some scarcely from 30. to 
35; but it is confirmed by the expe- 
rience of a great many distilleries, 
Perhaps there is no art which presents 
anomalies more remarkable. 

It would be curious to trace mi- 
nutely the causes of these differences ; 
but practice has got so much the ad- 
vance of theory in this species of manu- 
facture, that we are still forced to rea- 
son about it with much timidity, The 


’ 7 
eo In ee + TL lo+ 
whnere ther ext 


fact which I am going to mention as 


explanatory of these differences, 
pears to ne however sufficiently cou- 
clusive, and, without pretending that 
it is the only cause, I believe it will be 
found at least the principal one. 

Filled with chemical doctrines, I 
was surprised, on frequenting the pre- 
mises of our distillers, to see them sink- 
ing at a great expense vast pits to 
procure water, when they might have 
supplied themselves cheaply from the 
river which flowed close by. [ asked 
them the cause of their preference ; but, 
without being able to explain it to me, 
they all agreed in answering that they 
still remembered too well the loss they 


ape 


had suffered from the employment of 


river-water ever to try it again. One 
person more observant, whom I inter- 
rogated upon the quality of water best 
adapted for fermentation, answered 
that it was that which flowed over peb- 


bles. 


[had here a ray of light. I recol- 
lected the means which Higgins had 


already pointed out to the planters of 


Jamuica, to prevent the acid fermenta- 
tion, and I had no doubt that our well- 
water charged with carbonate of lime, 
held in solution with the aid of an ex- 
cess of carbonic acid, might have the 
same effect on the process of our dis- 
tilleries, as calcareous stones have less 
efiicaciously on the fermenting proces- 
ses of the Jamaica planters. In fact, 


this carbonate being dissolved, 1s dis- 


seminated equally through the whole 
vat, and it is thereby the readier to act 
on the molecules of theacid, which de- 
velop themselves so easily in a very di- 
lute fermentation, and may prevent 
tore completely the progress of that 
acetous fermentation so much dreaded 


by distillers. 


I do not hesitate a moment in indi- 
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cating this cireumstanee as ap impor- 
tant cause of the great superiority of 
our Cistillers; and to this I am the 
more juduced, since experience proves 
that they have never drawn more than 
from 40 to 44 litres, and often less, 
from a quintal of barley, where they 
have persisted in employing river-war 
ter for fermentation, 

Poisoning by Oxalie Acid—Scarcely 
aweek passes without the melanchaly 
occurrence of some death occasioned 
by swallowing oxalic acid, or acid of 
sugar, which had been sold in a mis- 
take by some chemist’s young appren- 
tice or shop-boy, instead of Epsom 
salts, which it resembles in appearance. 
The most deadly poisons, such as arse- 
nic, corrosive sublimate, sugar of lead, 
&c. bave not caused half the number 
of untimely deaths, within the same 
period of time, as this comparatively 
mild, though dangerous, chemical pre- 
paration. The reason is obvious, The 
former poisons reserable nothing else 
sold by the apothecary, and are there- 
fore not likely to be mistaken ; besides 
that, they are not sold but knowingly, 
and for desperate uses: the latter, 
from the facility with which it is ob- 
tained in any quantity from the drug- 
gist, Is IN COMMON use amonY Iguorant 
persons, servants, and others, for clean- 
ing leather, &e. It is, indeed, incon- 
ceivable that this mistake should occur 
even under the most remiss inattention 
on the part of the seller. Oxalic acid 
should not be sold but in very small 
quantities,—a quarter of an ounce at a 
tiene, for instance; and should be al- 
ways kept secure and apart from all 
otherdrugs. It is dangerous rather by 
excess in quantity than specifically poi- 
sonous: and, in this view, it is in some 
degree analogous (but more in degree 
of danger) to the uitrate of potass or 
of saltpetre—a salt, the pure chrystals 
of which bear nearly thesame sunilarity 
to those of the sulphate of soda, or 
glauber salt, as the oxalic chrystals 
bear to those of epsom salt. No che- 
mist is morally or legally excusable, 
who can be guilty of so flagrant an er- 
ror as to issue oxalic aeid, or any other 
deadly poison, by mistake for another 
article ; or leave it in the power or dis- 
cretion of any tyro in his shop to do 
the like. When a person has unfortu- 
nately swallowed oxalic acid, water or 
lime-water should be drank freely, and 
vomiting produced instantly, by a fea- 
ther pushed down the throat, until the 
contents of the stomach are entirely eva 
cuated, Calcined maynesia and copious 


diluents should then be CiVel. If mags 
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nesia is not at hand, chalk and water, or 
soap and water, should be substituted, 
in cunsiderable quantities, or as long as 
the irritation continues. Persons who 
are in the habit of buying oxalic acid 
should keep it in a small phial closely 
corked up, and marked ‘ Poison,’ and 
should, moreover, put it in a secure 
place, instead of leaving it loosely in a 
paper parcel, within the reach of chil- 
dren or servants. 














The ee. 


© Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
‘Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
LUCRETIUs, 





PLL OF LLL 


Ir happened after dinner one day, that 
Charles Fox, when about 13 years old, 
came home from Eton-school. His 
father was delighted to see him; and 
‘Well, Charles,’ said he, ‘do you 
bring any news from Eton?’ ‘News! 
‘None at all! Hold! I have some news. 
I went up to Windsor to pay a fruit 
woman seven shillings that [ owed her; 
the woman stared, are you son to that 
Fox, that there Fox that is memberfor 
‘ourtown? Yes, [am his son. Po! 
I wont believe it ; if you were his son, 
I never should receive this money.’ 
Mr. Fox laughed heartily ; ‘And, here 
Charles; here’s a glass of wine for your 
story.’ 

A Diligent Thief.—A singular cir- 
cumstance once occurred to the late 
Recorder of London.—QOn taking his 
seat in the Old Bailey Court, one 
moraing, he remarked, in the course of 
conversation with the Common Ser- 
jeant, that he had left home in so great 
a hurry, that he had forgot to bring 
away his watch. Ina few minutes af- 
terwards a messenger was dispatched to 
fetch the watch, who, on ingairing for 
it at the house, was told that a person 
had just been on the same errand, to 
whom the watch, with its appendages, 
was delivered. It appeared that some 
diligent thief had availed himself of 
the conversation between the Recorder 
and the Common Sergeant, to out-strip 
in his speed Sir John Silvester’s more 
tardy Mercury. 

The White Doe.—Mr. Wordsworth 
founded his poem of the White Doe on 
the following circumstance. Not long 
after the dissolution of the monasteries, 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, a 
white doe long continued to make a 
weekly pilgrimage from Rylstone over 
the fells of Bolton, and was constantly 
found in the Abbey Charch Yard dur- 
ing divine service; after which she re- 
turned home as regularly as the rest of 
the congregation. 
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| TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
ee en ee 

‘The Battle,’ in our next. 

The favours of L, E. B., Samuel, Mac, + 4, 
and H. L., have been received and shall have 
early insertion. 

We thank Momus for his hint. 

J.R. is informed that the £ Prisoner, a frag- 
ment,’ has already had the honour to which its 
merits did not entitle it—it has been in print, 
a sufficient reason for our rejecting it. 

*,* By the Parliamentary Return of Stamps 
used for weeki» publications, it would appear 
that, during a whole year, 1500 stamps only 
have been used by the County [Country] Lite- 
rary Chronicle: we need scarcely observe that 
this statement unexplained is likely to mislead 
our friends—to our disadvantage ; fortunately, 
however, it is easy to clear up the matter. It 
is true that we have had FROM the Stamp Of- 
Jice ONE PARCEL ONLY of 1500, our regular 
supply having been received from a wholesale 
dealer; which is the case with several news- 
papers as well as our’s. The principal way in 
which the Stamp Office er parte statement 
could injure us, would be with advertizers ; 
here, however, we are, in a certain degree, safe, 
for, although we are anxious for advertise- 
ments in our unstamped edition, than which no 
paper is more eligible for reputable advertizers, 
we desire none tor the stamped edition; and, 
when we do insert them, it is only :.‘ter they 
have appeared in our first edition, when we 
charge the duty only. It is not a little vexa- 
tious to have such statements appear, but the 
above explanation we presume is due to us, and 
we trust will be deemed satisfactory. 
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Tne EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS is NOW OPEN, at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piecadilly. 
COPLEY FIELDING, Sec. 
Adinittanee, One Shilling; Catalogue, Six- 
pence, 





This Day was published, in royal quarto, 
price ll. 5s. plain in boards, and 11. 11s. 6d, 
col. Dedicated by Permission to His Majesty, 

A CELESTIAL ATLAS, com- 

prising a Systematic Display of the Heavens, 

in a series of thirty Maps, (beantifully en- 
graved by Neele and Son,) illustrated by Scien- 
tific Descriptions of their Contents, and ac- 
companied by Catalogues of the Stars and As- 
tronomical Exercises. 

By ALEXANDER JAMIESON, A. M. 

Author of a Grammar of Logic and Intellectual 
Philosophy, a Grammar of Rhetoric and Po- 
lite Literature. 

This Celestial Atlas, whether considered as 
to the Scientific and Classical Knowledge it 
communicates, the combination, multiplicity, 
variety, and accuracy of its details, cannot fai! 
to recommend itself, by its geueral utility, to 
all classes of readers. 

Also, by the same author, a GRAMMAR of 
GEOGRAPHY and ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, 
for the use of Schools and Private Instruction, 
price 3s. 6d. bound. 

London: published by G. and W. B. Wuit- 
TAKER, Ave-Maria-lane ; T. CADELL, Strand ; 
N. HaiLtes, Museum, Piccadilly; and sold by 





all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
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Advertisements, 


LITERARY FUND SOCIETY. 
THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNI 
VERSARY Meeting of this Society wil] ib hes 
at gg yan Tavern, on Tuesday, May ~ 
1822, His Royal Highness the ‘ Pt 
in the Chair. ' ‘ ° © Dun a You 

Tue President, Vice-Presidents, Couneil 
Committee, Stewards, and Subscribers will 
feel honoured and gratified by the company of 
Visitors who are lovers of literature, and friends 
to the principle of the Society—that of allevigs. 
ing literary distress, and relieving the widows 
aud orphans of Authors, left in penary, 

PATRON: His Majesty, THE KING. 
PRESIDENT: [lis Grace the D. of SOMERSET 
VICE-PRESIDENTS: 
Marquess of Hastings, K.G [Sir Robert Peel, Bart, 
Earl Spencer, K.G, Sir W. Weller Pepys, Bart, 
Barl of Chicester. Sir Ben. Hobhouse, Bart 
Earl of Mountnorris. Owen Williams, Esq Mop. 


Viscount Torrington. C. Harvey, Exq M.P. P84. 
Viscount Dudley aud Ward |J. Symmons, Esq. F RS 
F.S.A. 


Lord Brandon. 8. 
Lord de Dunstanville. J. Ansley. Esq. Alderman, 
Thomas Rowcroft, E 


Lord Carrington. 
Sir William Clayton, Bart |Win. T. Fitz Gerald, Es, 


Sir J. Cox Hippisley, Bart. 


STEWARDS: 

Right Rev. Lord Bp. of St |Thomas Campbell, Esq, 

David's George Coiman, Esq. 
Right Hon. Ld. Macdonald | Archibald Constable, Esq, 
Right Hon. Lord Gwydir. |Thomas Gent, Esq, 
Rt.Hon, Lord Nugeut,M. P.| Frederick Win Hope, Esq, 
Rt.Hon Ld, J. Russell, M P.| Henry Nevle, Esq. 
Sir J. E Swinburne, Bart. |Thomas Moore, Esq, 
Rt. Hon, Robt. Peel, M. P.|James Smith, Esq. 
C, Tennyson, Esq. M P. | Dawson Turner, Esq. PRS, 
R. Blanshard, Esq. F. S. A. |George Whittaker, Exq. 
William: Bowles, Esq Matthew Wyatt, Esq. 
Rey. William Lisle Bowles. 


*,* Dinner on Table at Six precisely. 

Tickets, 20s. each, to be had of the Stewards; 
of the Cle:k and Collector, at the Society's 
Chambers, No 4, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; andat 
the Bar of the Tavern. 

The Annual Subscription is One Guinea, and 
upwards: a Donation of Ten Guineas, or Up- 
wards, constitutes a Subscriber for Life. 

















Lately published, price 3s. 6d. bds. — 
CASES Illustrative of the TREAT- 
MENT of DISEASES of the EAR, both local 
and constitutional, with practical Remarks, te 
lative to the DEAF and DUMB, 

By J H. CURTIS, Esa. 
Aurist to his Majesty, and Surgeon to the 
Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, . 

Printed for T, and G, UNDERWOOD, 3% 
Fleet Street. 

‘The Profession, we conceive, are indebted 
to Mr Curtis, for the persevering spit with 
which he cultivates the Study of those 4 
eases affecting the Organ of Hearing, ape 
from their obscurity and intricacy, cam “ 
be properly treated by a person entirely eo 
ed to the subject.’—London Medical and hy 
sical Journal, March, 1522. fe 

‘The Cases detailed by Mr. Curtis, are Fifty 
Eight in number, and the Treatment ap 4 
to be judicious, simple, ani success aii 
dico Ciirurgical Review, March, 1822. 


—— 


; _ “es Strand, 
London :—Published by J. Limbird, Se dee? 


two doors East of Exeter Change; stone’ (ok 
tisements and Ae untcations * for the Editon Pn 
paid ) are to be addressed. Sold also / we 
St. Paul’s Church Yard; Simpkin rte h, 42 Duke 
Stationers Hall Court; H.and Iv. Smit d; Ls 
Street, Grosvenor Square, and 192, pong Mall; 
Duke Street, Portland Place ; Chappl © . and oY 
by the Booksellers at the Royal Erchangty. ud W 
all other Booksellers and 


Newsvenders.—P? in 
Davidson, Old Boswell Court, & 


—— 
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